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E(STIMATES of the mumber of people in Trafalgar Square last Monday 


alternoon 
40,086 te 50,000. 


have, as weual, varied considerably. Peace News staff estimate is 


What does seem certain is that 32,000 marchers entered the Square in the 
course of the afternoon—they were still filing in two hours after the speeches 
had began—soaked and bedraggled but still full of spirit. It is a not unsatis- 


factory state of affairs when numbers 
are so great as to be, in the words of 
The Guardian, “* probably undiscover- 
able.” 

The bad weather had certainly eliminated 
the casual bank holiday strollers and casual 
fringers. The 32,000 have shown that they 
mean business. 

Both columns proceeded over the week- 
end without notable opposition or incident, 
in fact, the generality of response from 
bystanders along the way was cordial. 

A sour note was struck by the bills pre- 
sented by county executives for spartan 
overnight accommodation at Braintree and 
Brentwood (£937 and £800 respectively), 
and by the Home Office refusal to grant 
entry to the country to five Japanese who 
were coming to march. (“The Japanese, if 
anyone,” Canon Collins said, “ have a right 
to protest against nuclear war.”) 


AMSTERDAM 


A cable to Peace News despatched from 
Amsterdam by Hans Buter on Easter Mon- 
day reads: “United ‘to you our Anti 
Atocombom march Amersfoort-Soesterberg 
NATO ‘base-Utrecht-Amsterdam by Easter 
Monday. Fully 800 people from place to 
place. Finish Amsterdam attended by 2,000 
people addressed by nine WIPs, among 
them Revd. Buskes, Professor Rasker, and 
Dr. Veen. Reactions of the big daily press 
to your march every year bigger and more 
important.” 

From Copenhagen, Niels Jonassen cables: 
“Twenty thousand attended the public 
meeting in Copenhagen ending the Danish 
Easter March against nuclear weapons. All 
three days the march consisted of approx- 
imately 2,000 marchers. More position in 


the press this year, 
positive.” 

From Offenbach, Main, West Germany, 
Gerard Daechsel cabled: “Thousand over- 
whelmingly youthful marchers on last 
stretch. Press reported world marches but 
not Germany’s.” 


Earlier, on Saturday, Gerard Daechsel had 
written from the Central Germany March: 
“Down the long winding hill through the 
great Bavarian forest the marchers wended 
their way to be greeted in the square of 
historic Miltenberg with the news that the 
first section of their march had been for- 
bidden. 


“ Bavarian police authorities had declared 
officially that the marches, plotted for quite 
secondary roads in the area, would be a 
hindrance to Easter traffic, In the Ruhr 
and north, however, the marches were pro- 
ceeding along main routes. 

“Our marchers resigned themselves there- 
fore to being hop-skipped on buses from 
one community to another. In each, they 
scattered to take their message into the 
streets. Dozens of impromptu debating 
groups thus waged an intensive unilateralist 
campaign, despite the rain, before moving 
to outdoor “pavilions for larger assemblies. 

“The opposition of Germany’s ruling 
party could be taken for granted. But both 
the rival party and the German Trades 
Union movement threatened banishment 
from membership to any of’ its’ officials 
taking part in the marches. Both labelled 
the marches ‘Communist,’ and tried to dis- 
tinguish them from Britain’s Aldermaston 
March to which, ironically, the German 
Trades Union movement had sent many of 
its younger members.” 


Some papers directly 





London’s Trafalgar Square on Easter Monday afternoon. In the centre 

background is Nelson’s Column, from the foot of which speakers addressed 

the huge crowd of Londoners and marchers from Aldermaston and 
Wethersfield. 


Marches and meetings for nuclear dis- 
armament took place throughout Western 
Germany last weekend. As we go to press 
news from the central office in Hamburg 
is still incomplete but over 20,000 people 
are known to have attended meetings in 
main towns and over 8,000 on the various 
marches. 


Thousands of New York and New Jersey 
citizens poured through the streets of New 
York City the day after Good Friday to 
dramatise their belief in nuclear disarma- 
ment, 


ON BROADWAY 


The _ 3,500° people rally at. the United 
Nations Plaza was the culmination of 
Marches.,. for. Peace sponsored by the 
National, Students, New Jersey and New 
York Committees for .a Sane Nuclear 
Policy, the Committee for Non-violent 
Action, and other groups. 


Thousands . of people on Broadway 
stopped to watch this impressive demon- 
stration of the universal desire for peace. 


At the United Nations Plaza, 47th Street 
and First Avenue, the overflow crowd 
forced the street to be sealed off to traffic. 
The street was full of people carrying signs 
calling for an end to nuclear bomb tests 
and “Security through. World Disarma- 
ment.” Balloons with the theme “ Security 
through World Disarmament ”’ filled the air, 
as did young people’s voices singing the 
Hymn to the United Nations. 

The Rally was addressed by Clarence 
Pickett, Dr. John Bennett, City Councilman 
Stanley Isaacs and Donald Harrington. 
Sympathetic telegrams were received from 
Walter Reuther, C. Rajagopalachari, Canon 
Collins, and Lord Boyd Orr. 

In San Francisco. 3,000 people marched 
through the centre of the city chanting the 
Aldermaston slogan “Brotherhood, ot 
bombs.” 
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TERMS: Cash with order, 3d. per word, min. 
2s. 6d. (Box No. 1s. extra). Please don’t send stamps 
in payment, except for odd pence. Address Box No. 
replies: Peace News, 5 Caledonian Rd., London, N.1. 
Please send advertisements by first post Monday. 


MEETINGS 


MEETING ROOMS. AVAILABLE. at. Peace News 
offees, seat 10—40, very reasonable charges, re- 
freshment facilities, piano. Apply The Warden, 5 
Caledonian Rd., King’s Cross, London, N.1. 

* ACTION FOR PEACE’ (The Religious Chal- 
lenge; Morals of Disarmament; Civil Disobedience) 
—A ‘ Quaker Forum, with Norman Frith, Joan 
Wicken,- Jack Mongar, Sunday, April 9, 6.30 p.m. 
at Friends House, Euston Road, N.W.1. 

HOLIDAY ACCOMMODATION 

CORNWALL. West Haven Vegetarian Guest 
House, for quiet comfort, good food, magnificent 
sea views. Bathing, surfing-and walking. Miss Amy 
Halliwell. Widémouth. Bay 276. 

FRINTON-ON-SEA. Vegetarian Food Reform 
Guest House overlooking greensward and _ sea. 
Lilian and Aldo Vezza, Sandy Point, Esplanade. 
Tels; 691. V.C.A 

GRASMERE, Westmorland. Come to Rothay 
Bank, a comfortable vegetarian Guest House in 
the heart of the lovely Lake District, for invigorat- 
ing holidays or for rest and relaxation. 20 years 
reputation for good food in plenty. Proprietress: 
Isabel James. Brochure on request. 

HASTINGS CENTRAL: Bed and_ Breakfast, 
Recuperation, Holidays. Page, (FoR), Cameron 
House, 16 Linton Crescent. 


KESWICK: Visit the Lake District for your 
holiday this year. Highfield Vegetarian Guest House, 
The Heads, offers beautiful scenery, good food, 
eomfort and friendly atmosphere. Tel. 508 or 

Mr. and Mrs. Norman Lusby. 

NEWQUAY. Corisande Guest House, open until 
Oct. Beautifully situated. Very reasonable terms. 
Yllustrated brochure No. 4 free: Douglas Bishop, 
“*Littlestone,”” Ashcombe Road, Dawlish. Tel. : 
Dawlish 2151. 

NORFOLK BROADS District. Quiet village, ex- 
tellent beach, relaxed informal holidays. Good food 
(vegtn. available), all comforts.—Woodbine Guest 
House, Sea Palling. (Hickling 236). 


PAX HOUSE, offers you individual attention, 
comfort, vegetarian and non-vegetarian food. H 
and C. Centrally situated, within easy reach of sea. 
17 Melville Rd., Hove 2 (70945). 
WELSH-SHROPSHIRE border, 25 acres delightful 
riverside grounds. Peace with comfort. Winifred 
and John Holland, Bryn Tanet Guest House, Llan- 
santffraid, Montgomeryshire. Brochure. 
YORKSHIRE DALES. 2,000 square miles un- 
spoilt mountain, moorland, woodland and river 
scenery. Official Guide 2s. 6d. from Secretary (A), 
Yorkshire. Dales Tourist Association, Burnsall, 
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DUPLICATING, verbatim — shorthand, typing. 
(tapes, etc.), translating. Mabel Eyles, 10 Beacons+ 
field’ Road, London, N.11, ENTerprise 3324. 

IF -YOU SHOP ‘at a Co-op., please give. this 
number when making your next purcnase : L336943. 
Your dividend will ‘then be gratefully received by 
the: Secretary, Peace News, 5 Caledonian Rd., 
London, N-1. 

FAMINE (APPEALS ORGANISER — (Married) 
urgently requires 2/3 bedroomed flat/house, in or 
near London. Dayid Graham, Briars, 2 Combe: 
mere Rd., St. Leonards-on-Sea. 

GENUINE 


T- 
INTRODUCTIONS, | friendship». or 
marriage, all ages. 
S.W.11 

_ MEET INTERESTING PEOPLE through informal 


hospitality. of the Marriage Club. Both London 
and country members invited. Mrs. Prue) White, 


.. first interest, in the conference. 
V.C.C., 34, Honeywell, London,” 


A United States of Africa? 





FENNER BROCKWAY, MP 


Chairman of the 


Movement for Colonial Frecdom 


WRITES FROM CAIRO 


MHE; All-African Conference which is meeting here is one ofthe most 


important political events of our time. 


Everyone now realises that the 


invasion of the world political scene by Africa has changed the whole balance 
of international affairs. America and Russia no longer dominate the political 


thinking of the world. 


It is the confidence of this new status 
which is supreme here. The delegates gath- 
ered from every part of Africa, from the 
Arab north to the exiles from South Africa, 
have relaxed smiling faces. They know that 
the tide is with them and that it is an irre- 
sistible tide which will sweep away every 
vestige of colonialism and racial inequality. 
They know that all Africa is arriving, that 
it has nearly arrived. 


The withdrawal of the Union of South 
Africa from the Commonwealth has excited 
them, but they do not regard it as the end 
of a chapter. They regard it as the begin- 
ning. They have decided to intensify inter- 
national action until apartheid is dead and 
buried. And they have no doubt that they 
will win, although the struggle will be hard 
and resistance tough. 


Immediate urgency 


The drama of South Africa’s defeat in 
the Commonwealth has brought South West 
Africa on the stage. The exiles here have 
stirred the whole conference to a realisa- 

tion of its immediate urgency, S 
The Union Government is defying the 
United Nations by refusing permission for 
its Visiting Mission to enter the territory. 
‘First. South Africa annexes this mandated 
~ex-German colony. Then it challenges the 
“UN to intervene in any way. This is sheer 
“aggression and will strengthen the demand 
for economic sanctions against South Africa. 
Algeria competes with South Africa for 
The pros- 
pects of peace are welcomed, but there is 
no mood to compromise. There will be a 


cease-fire if agreement, which is likely, can . 
be reached on the terms of the: self-deter- . 





death, There is the conviction that the 
Belgian colonialists and industrialists were 
in the background. Ai 


Strong criticism of the réle of the 
United Nations is expressed, but few want 
to back Russia to the point of making the 
Congo a, battleground .between East.and 
West. I write before the final resolution 
has been passed, but I anticipate it will 
demand the reconvening of the elected Par- 
liament with a ‘free choice to appoint a 


«Government and Congo’s. future constitu- 


tion. 


Patrice Lumumba is becoming a legen- 
dary figure among Africans, a martyr. One, 
other name’ has ‘the same emotional, appeal | 
here—Jomio ‘Kenyatta: There is’a surging 
demand for his release. 


The Portugesé \dolonies have become a 
major interest) “So, too, have the Rhode- 
sias. 


Anf taderlying® significance of this con- 
ferencé shouldybe noted. It is Pan-African. 
This is to say, it not only claims independ- 
ence foryallythe old colonial territories. It 
is a great moral*force for their unification. 


The African scene is an evolution of 
loyalties... There, was first tribal loyalty. . 
That ‘ig /deep-gfained and cannot yet bef 
ignored, ‘as “the €ongo has shown. Then 
there emerged national loyalty in the 
struggle, against the imperial power in each 
colony, That_ is, still strong, particularly 
among the politicians who enjoy the pres- 
tige of Premiership, Ministerial rank and 
the status of sovereignty. 


Redrawing the map 


Now, , sweeping under this, is the loyalty. 


we Ta eee eee Ae eee ee ee ee 


Students: 


developing common inter-African services, 
cementing federations—not far distant in 
Arab-North Africa and in East Africa. 

Ahead will be the goal of a United 
States of Africa. That isa long way ahead, 
but the Cairo conference is doing much to 
create the solidarity at the roots which will 
become a growing plant and will finally 
blossom and yield its fruit. 

(These are preliminary — observations, 
Fenner Brockway will write a concluding 
article on the effects of the Cairo decisions 
next week.) 


Copyright in Africa and Asia reserved 
to author. 


e 
U.S. Quakers’ aid 
"HE American Friends Service Com- 
mittee (Quakers) spent more than 
$4,838,490 in its fiscal year ending 
October 1, 1960, for world-wide pro- 
jects in international service, interna- 
tional affairs, peace education, youth 
service, and community relations. 

More than $2,023,000 was spent for 
relief programmes among 250,000 Algerian 
refugees in Tunisia and Morocco as well 
as displaced persons in Europe and Hong 
Kong, and social and technical assistance 
in, Africa .and, other... countries. Over 
$515,000 worth of United \States surplus 
food was distributed overseas by the Com- 
mittee. 

Hafold Evans,’ ARSC ‘chaitman, "said that 
the organisation’s goals. for ‘this. year in- 
clude an effort to “see more clearly the 
needs of a distraught and fearful world and 
to meet such’ of. themas» lie: within our 
scope and abilities; to be Mmore*sensitive and 
courageous, and to work more effectively 
with all meneofsgood will Jojestablish peace 
and justice if the world.) 

Among the Committee’s programmes in 
Sep ar relations were conferences on 
‘world \affdirs"for diplomats and Seminars for 
nts: wA student anit ‘wa8.held in 
Leningrad by AFSC and the Committee 
for Youth, Organisations... of ,the Soviet 
Union, ‘The AERC. selected 20 participants, 
including’ 12Americans.” The Soviet Union 
selected the same number. A reciprocal 
seminar will be held in the United States 











_ this summer. 


School desegregation, merit employment, 
housing; and work’ among American Indians 
were smajor concerns, in«AFSC,.Commiunity 
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IF -YOU SHOP ‘at a Co-op., please give oer 
number when making your next purcnase : L33694. 
Your dividend will ‘then be gratefully received by 
the Soyer ees Peace News, 5 Caledonian Rd., 
London, N.1. 


‘FAMINE APPEALS ORGANISER (Married) 
urgently requires 2/3 bedroomed flat/house, in or 
near London. Dayid 
mere Rd,, St, Leonards-on-Sea. 

GENUINE INTRODUCTIONS, | friendship 


marriage, all ages. 


MEET INTERESTING PEOPLE through informal 
hospitality. of the Marriage Club. Both London 
and country members invited, Mrs. Prue White, 
14 Parliament Hill, London, N.W.3. 

PEACE NEWS 
welcome visitors 9.30 to 6 p.m. Monday to Friday, 
to 1 p.m, on Saturday. Voluntary work always 
available. Peace literature; books of all kinds, 
Heaponel Somer ee stationery, greetings cards, etc., 
on, sale. 

CARPET’ FITTERS, cleaners and repairers. New 
carpets direct from wholesalers. . Phone : TEM 2776 

Thames ‘Carpet Cary 


day time or a 3880 nights. 
16 New Row, W.C.2. 

THE WORLD LEAGUE Against Vivisection and 
for the Protection of Animals, opposes all cruelty 
and violence. Details from : 5 North View, S.W.19. 

WAR RESISTERS INTERNATIONAL welcomes 
gifts of foreign stamps. Please send to WRI, 88 
Park Ave., Enfield, Middlesex. 

WAR.-RESISTERS. INTERNATIONAL welcomes 
gifts of foreign stamps. Please send to WRI, 88 
Park \Ave., Enfield, Middlesex. 

WEDNESDAY EVENING WORK PARTIES’ at 
Peace News Office, everyone welcome, free-for-all 
discussion. 5 Caledonian Rd., King’s Cross, London,, 


LITERATURE 

BRITAIN’S OLDEST SOCIALIST WEEKLY— 

wera forthright and consistently against’ war— 
‘Socialist Leader.” Indispensable to members 

a the. .PPU who, ;want_ up-to- -date information of 
home and world 'politics. reepence weekly. Ob- 
tainable from your .newsagent, or from »48 Dundas 
St., Glasgow, C.1., and 6 Endsleigh ‘St., _ London, 
WiC.li 

FLYING SAUCERS—Are they messengers of 
Peace ? Read about their mission to earth ‘in 
Cosmic Voice, price 2s. 10d. from Aetherius Society, 
157, Fulham Road, London, S.W.6. 

““ TIBERTE,”’ the French pacifist monthly. 16s. 
“a year’ post free: from Housmans Bookshop, 5 
Caledonian cats King’s Cross, London, N.1. 

QUAKERISM. “Information and literature re- 
specting a a eaith and Practice of the Religious 
Society of Friends, free on application to Friends 
Honie) Service Cttee., Friends House, Euston Rd., 
London, aegis W.1, 

THE ‘BAPTIST PACIFIST FELLOWSHIP invites 
For details of membership. write : 


‘our support. 
R ah 63 Loughborough Rd., Quorn, 


Rev. Leslie.,Worsnip, 


Leics. 
BUSINESS: AND. FINANCE 
PAY for motor and all. insurances but generally 
mot so much! A. M. Pay & Co., 45 Bulwer Rd., 
LUYtonstone 8081. i 
EDUCATION 


SPEAKING AND WRITING lessons (correspond- 
ence, visit) 5s..°\Dorothy Matthews, BA, 32, Prim- 
rose Hill Rd., London, N.W.3. PRImrose 5686. 

FOR SALE 
_. BIRTHDAY, SUBSCRIPTIONS. Solve: the present 
problem by giving your friends a subscription to 
Peace News. Eight weeks’ introdiictory postal’ 'sub- 
ription 2s..6d, Birthday, Card 6d. extra. Subscrip- 
tion Dept., Peace News, 5, Caledonian Rd., King’s 
'\Croas, London, N.1): 
SUCCESSFUL MEETINGS NEED BOOKSTALLS. 
Upto, -date selections of books and pamphlets sup- 
ied‘ on? sale ‘or return''’ for meetings of all 
inds. Howman Bookshop, the Peace’ News book- 
“sellers, 5 Caledonian Road, King’s Cross, London, 


Graham, Briars, 2 Comber- | 


V.cy C., 34, Honeywell, peer 


‘SND HOUSMANS BOOKSHOP 


tion of its immediate urgency. 


The Union Government is defying the 
‘United Nations by refusing permission for 
its Visiting Mission to enter the territory. 
‘First. South Africa annexes this mandated 
ex-German colony. Then it challenges the 
“UN ‘to intervene in. any way. This is sheer 
“aggression: and will strengthen the demand 
for economic sanctions against South Africa. 


Algeria competes “with South Africa for 
first interest in the conference. The pros- 
pects of peace are welcomed, but there is 
no mood to compromise. There will be a 


cease-fire if agreement, which is likely, can . 
be reached on the terms of the self-deter- .- 


mination plebiscite, but there is concern 
about Algerian Sahara. 


Rich oil has been found, Is its wealth to 
be used to felieve the poverty of the Alge- 
rian people or will the French financiers 
insist on ownership? There’ is, too, the 
question of the use of the Sahara for 
French bomb tests. All the delegates here 
are determined that the desecration of their 
Continent shall stop. 


The Congo. There is still deep indigna- 
tion’ about Lumumba’s assassination and 
that of his’ ‘three Ministerial colleagues. 
There is reluctance to recognise in any way 
Kasavubu; Tshombe and Mobutu, who’ are 
held to be responsible not only for the 
murder of Lumumba, but for his” previous 
deposition from the Premiership, and the 
savage’” treatment ‘he suffered before his 
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is a great moral force for their unification. 


The African scene is an evolution of 






loyalties... There, was first tribal loyalty. | 
That § deep-gtained and cannot yet bef 
ignored, “as “the ‘Congo has shown. Then’ 
there emerged national loyalty in the 


struggle, against the imperial power in each 
colony., That. is. still strong, particularly 
among the politicians who enjoy the pres- 
tige of Premiership, Ministerial rank and 
the status of sovereignty. 


Redrawing the map 


Now, sweeping under this, is the loyalty, 
to Africa, already beginning, rather experi- 
mentally, to find expression in the union of 
States (as. Ghana, Guinea; Mali) or their. 
association in loose ).federations | (as: in 
French, Equatorial Africa). This: process 


students. 


we a tee a. eee pyee~w' 
and justice in’ the Wwerld.”: cele 

Among the ommittee’s  pronraminies in 
international relations were conferences on 
woud affairs|£6r diplomats amid Seminars for 
A ‘student seminar Was.held in 
Leningrad by AFSC and the Committee 
for Youth, Or anisabions of the Soviet 
Union, The, selected 20,"participants, 
including” {2 Americans.’ THe Soviet Union 
selected the same number. A _ reciprocal 
seminar will be held in the United States 
this summer. 

School ‘desegregation, merit employment, 
housing; and work’ among American Indians 
were, majorconcerns, in.AFSC,Gommunity 
Relations programmes. The Committee, re- 
located 47 high school students of Prince 
Edward County, Virginia, in‘ integrated 
schools. - These’ ‘students’ were among’ the 
1,700: Negro children denied public’ educa- 


























will go on, redrawing the map of the tion when, the»county closed. its. schools, .to 

artificial states of colonialist Africa, avoid desegregation, 
Tuesday, April eye 

LONDON, S.W.7: 7.30 p-m. The Albert.Hall. 

‘* Hanging’s No... Answer.’ Great rally of the 

National Campaign’ for the Abolition” of © Capital 

SST —llSSSESaaaESaSSSSEVSSN~—OSéPnrishmeenntt. Please send for your. numbered seats 

EE ESS (is, and 2s. 6d.) from 14,,Henrietta St., W.C.2. 


Send notices to arrive first post Monday. Include 
Date, TOWN, Time, Place (hall, street); nature of 
event; speakers, organisers (and ‘s¢cretary’s address). 

Friday, April ‘7-Sunday, April 9 

OXFORD: All Souls. College. Conference on 


Religion and Peace. Speakers on Hinduism, Bud- 
a {slam, Judaism ‘and Christianity include 
C. Raven , (Cambridge); . Dr... Bammate 


(UNESCO); Chairman ; Reg. Sorensen,.M.P. , En- 
quiries: 3 Hendon Ave,’ N.3.-. (FINchley 6661.) 
LONDON, N.6:. Evening April 3, Syskon College, 
Highgate. Conference of FoR ‘ Power for Peace 
until evening April 7. Brochures and booking forms 
from FoR, 29 Gt. James St., W.C. 
Saturday, April 8 
FELIXSTOWE : 3 p.m. 27 The Avenue. Trimley 
St. Mary. Planning mtg. for the Pacifist. Fortnight. 
Bring and Buy Stall for local funds. FoR and PPU. 
Sunday, April 9 
LONDON, N.1: 3.30 p.m. Peace News, 5 Cale- 
donian Rd. Universal Religion-Pacifist Fellowship. 
Dr. S. N. Ghose: ‘* Hinduism ‘and’ Christianity." 
Monday, April. 10 


LEICESTER ; 7.30 p.m. Friends Mtg. Ho., Queens 
Rd; AGM, YCND. 
RUGBY: 7.30 p.m. 37 Clifton Rd. ‘‘ Peace 


and the German Problem.’* Hilda von Klenze. PPU. 
Wednesday, April 12 
LEICESTER: 1 p.m. Town Hall, Sq. London- 
Glasgow March Rally. Direct Action Committee. 
LEICESTER : 7.30 p.m. Friends Mtg. Ho., Polaris 


Debate. DAC, CND, YCND. 
Thursday, April 13 
LONDON, E.11: 8 p.m. Friends Mtg. Ho., Bush 
Rd., Leytonstone. . ‘‘ From My. Bookshelf,’’ Fred 
Spicer. E.10, E.11 PPU. 
Saturday, April 15 
LONDON,.E.11: 7:15 pim. Friends Mtg. Ho., 
Bush Rd., Leytonstone. E.10, E.11 PPU. Annual 
Réunion: ‘‘ Concert '’ Bring and Buy. Pleased to 


see friends old and new. 
Saturday-Sunday, April 15-16 
SOUTHPORT : 5 p.m. Sat. to 5 p.m. Sun., Fern- 
bank Guest. Ho., 16 Talbot St:. Speaker : J. Allen 
Skinner. PE, _ Bookings : Llew, Tex, 25 Derwent 
; Prescot. 5 a 
* Monday, April 17 
BIRMINGHAM : 8 p.m, 221 Vicarage Rd,, Kings 
Heath.’ Mtg. of Kings Heath and Cotteridge PPU. 


TEMple Bar 3803. 


Wednesday, April 19 
LONDON, N.9:. 8) p.m: Congregational Church 


Hall, Lower Fore St. . Inter-group discussion. with 
Highgate Group members. “What is Your 
Opinion?" Edmonton PPU: 
Saturday, April 22 
LONDON,  .W.C.2: 2. p.m, to 7 p.m. Kingsway 
Hall. Sixth Annual Conference of Fellowship Party. 


5 to. 5:45" p.m.°Tea ‘and’ Bring ‘and Buy Sale: 

fe LONDON, °W.C.2 : p.m. Kingsway Hall. 
Any Questions ‘on Peace; Politics and Current 

Affairs 2.’ Brains Trust; Donald Swann, John 

Loyerseed, AFC, Ronald Malone, BA, Sybil Morri- 

son, Stuart Morris, MA Question Master : Bob 

Walsh. » Fellowship Party. 


Semarse: April 25 


LONDON, W.C.1: 6,30;p.m. 6 Endsleigh St, 
PPU members eeBine London Area PPU. 
Friday, April 28—Sunday, April 30 
, RUGELEY, . Staffs: «Spode House, Nr. Rugeley. 
* Defence, Security - and Disarmament "’ conference. 
Speakers : Wayland Young, Leonard Beaton, Michael 
Ionides, .Dr. James . Henderson. Inclusive cost 
Friday supper to Sunday tea: 50s. Details : N.P.C., 
9 ‘Gt. Tames Sti, WIC)1 (CHA 3228, or U:N.A., 
25,Charles St., W.1 (GRO, 2784). 
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Every week? 
SATURDAYS 
LONDON, W.11: Golborne Rd., off Portobello 
Market, north ae Peace Bookstall in -Market. 
10° am.5 p.m, is for two-hour Shifts are 
needed. MOY Jo. 9 ‘te Secretary, ,.BAY 2086, or 
Organiser, 7906. Porchester PPU. 
SATURDAYS AND SUNDAYS 


LONDON: 72 Oakley Sq., N.W.1. 
we Sams take: place whenever possible. 
muaity. ‘TV, 


All 


\ Week-end 
‘Phone 
Wort for needy sections of the com- 


THURSDAYS 
LONDON, E.1L; 3,p.m, Friends Mt , Bi 
Rad. (ear Green Mania ‘B10 and? Bott #., Fo, PP’ 
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By Sybil Morriso 


A DIRTY 
WORD 


‘ . an enquiry is to be set up to 
investigate. the recent spectacular allega- 
tions and condemnations of spying.—The 
Daily Telegraph, March 30, 


PY” is a’ dirty word”; ‘‘ Secret 
Service Intelligence” a grandiose 
phrase for the same occupation. 


Recently four “spies” have. been given 
sentences of imprisonment which, if they 
are to be completed, would deprive them 
of liberty for a lifetime. One of them re- 
ceived a sentence of twenty-five years; he 
was not old, but he. will be when he 
emerges to the life of the world again. 


Yet he must know when. he joins the 
Secret Service of his country, or for that 
matter some other country, that the penalty 
for discovery may be death, or permanent 
removal from freedom. Nevertheless, there 
are apparently almost unlimited numbers of 
people willing to face this risk in the pur- 
suit of secret and dangerous knowledge. 


Spying is, of course, part of the whole 
pattern of the system and the method of 
war, and cannot be separated from. it. 
There would be no reason whatever for 
attempting to discover the. scientific inven- 
tions of other countries unless those inven- 
tions were concerned in matters dangerous 
to the nation and its peoples, 


People. continue, however, to hate the 
thought of a spy though they usually differ- 
entiate between the foreign spy and the 
traitor; that is, between the foreigner work- 
ing for his own country, and the national 
working against his own country in pre- 
cisely the same way. 

When I was in Holloway in 1940. there 
were two. spies there; one was an English- 
woman sentenced to ten years and awaiting 
an Appeal; she had been housekeeper for 
years to a high ranking naval man and was 
found guilty of stealing documents and 
betraying secret information to a German 
agent. The other was a German woman 
who had lived in England for many years 
for the purpose of creating the character of 
a most efficient private secretary. She was 
on remand awaiting trial on a_ similar 
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ROOM FOR A NEW 
PEACE MOVEMENT? 


. that a new national peace movement be established to advocate 
and win public support for a policy of total unilateral disarmament 
and positive peacemaking, 


AN animated conference on the above proposal put forward by the Toldas 
group and Dr. Alan Litherland was held at Friends House on March 25. 


About forty persons attended. 


The participants had well prepared them- 
selves, and there was no lack of contribu- 
tion. Professor C. A. Coulson, the Chair- 
man, managed with extreme tact and skill 
to bring the afternoon to a conclusion by 
getting set up a more broadly based work- 
ing party. Incongruously, this was achieved 
in the face of the opposition of the most 
coherent speakers, and the frustration of the 
proposal’s supporters. 


It is to the credit of Alan Litherland that 
he has put a searchlight on the bewilder- 
ment. existing on problems of war and 
peace, and urging a ‘“‘new approach to the 
whole range of our political thinking, with 
more emphasis on. spiritual values, and a 
more realistic facing of the economic pro- 
blems of the one world to which we 
belong.” 


But having raised fundamental questions, 
he was drowned in a hubbub of discordant 
and doubting voices. A white-robed, blue- 
sashed representative of Peacemakers Inter- 
national wanted for the peace movement an 
office, block in Piccadilly Circus, a maga- 
zine, a radio station, and a uniform. 

Dr. A. D. Belden (Movement for a Paci- 
fist Church of Christ, and Pax Christi 


DISARMAMENT. CAN 
BE ADMINISTERED 


PROFESSOR DICKINSON, who 

holds the Chair of Economics at 
Bristol University, lecturing at a recent 
week-end. school. in» Gloucestershire, 
said that. the economic transition of 
disarmament could be achieved suc- 


cessfully, and he demonstrated how 
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By Anthony Weaver 





League) thundered that it was no use young 
people wanting peace; how are they going 
to get it? He pleaded for a big new pro- 
paganda effort. 


Stuart Moftris and Sybil Morrison felt 
that the Peace Pledge Union already 
covered anything that the Toldas proposal 
could achieve; what new means of propa- 
ganda could it possibly adopt that had not 
been tried before ? 


It was stated from the platform that the 
new movement’s object would be to get any 
political party into power which would see 
to it that the ‘nation renounced war.” 
Whereupon it was pointed out from the 
floor that war cannot be regarded as an 
isolated phenomenon, For many centuries 
it had been part and parcel of the way of 
life of mankind; as it did not spring into 
being by itself so it would not be eliminated 
by itself. There was urgent need to pro- 
mote research at the highest levels, not only 
into the social and economic inplications of 
a world without war, but into allied fields 
of the concept of national sovereignty, and 
of the means of non-violent solution of 
conflicts, rather than their removal. 


Rev. Ralph Bell proposed an amendment 
to the effect that positive peacemaking 
should mean a defence system based on 
non-violent resistance. If this were incor- 
porated, he could support the proposal for 
a new movement. 


All seemed agreed that the existing peace 
movements: do not need’ a new “ mech- 
anism,” but a brain. Could Toldas provide 
this ? 


«a 
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Mergers — why not? 


I DON’T. understand all this fuss about 

mergers. and take-overs. They’re only the 
logical and unavoidable development of 
capitalism, and you can’t have one without 
the other, any more than you can have 
world wars without H-bombs. 

Take newspapers: Why. shouldn’t the 
majority of British newspapers merge into 
one? They differ somewhat in IQ’s, but in 
the matter which most concerns the destiny 
of the human race they’ve been practically 
indistinguishable ever since the two political 
parties merged on foreign policy and the 
Tories made. a successful take-over bid for 
the Labour front bench. 

So for the last 15 years they’ve kept the 
stuffed effigy of the Communist Bogey set 
up before the eyes of the nation like the 
Golden Calf before the Israelites, 

Last year, all my Labour 
friends were sitting around 
weeping because that stal- 
wart champion of Liberal- 
ism, the News-Chronicle, 
had disappeared into the 
ever-open maw of a Tory 
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TE monopoly. Alone I re- 
>a ESP inained dry-eyed and emo- 
tionally stable. For I 


remembered the Geneva Conference | of 
Foreign Ministers 4 years before. 

The British and American Ministers went 
there with the usual intention of making 
demands which they knew the Russians 
couldn’t accept and then blaming them for 
the breakdown. 

But to their annoyance Molotoy made a 
speech of suc’: a conciliatory and reason- 
able tone that the wind was taken out of. 
the Western sails, and the journalists came 
home saying Molotov’s was the outstanding 
speech of the Conference. 

But you can’t beat Democratic Diplom- 
acy that easy. Macmillan made a broadcast 
dismissing Molotov’s speech as unworthy 
of notice, and the Government issued a 
White Paper purporting to give a résumé 
of the important speeches, but omitting 
Molotoy’s. 

A correct report was sent to the News- 
Chronicle, but was not published. Only one 
mewspaper in this country did give it due 
prominence : Peace News. 

So, imstead of wasting your breath be- 
moaning the merging of Tweedles Dum and 
Dee, rejoice that there are still small inde. 
pendent papers wherein the truth can be 
found, and help to keep this one going. 
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ing for his own country, and the national 
working against his own country in pre- 
cisely the same way. 


When I was in Holloway in 1940. there 
were two. spies there; one was an English- 
woman sentenced to ten years and awaiting 
an Appeal; she had been housekeeper for 
years to a high ranking naval man and was 
found guilty of stealing documents and 
betraying secret information to a German 
agent, The other was a German woman 
who had lived in England for many years 
for the purpose of creating the character of 
a most efficient private secretary. She was 
on remand awaiting trial on a_ similar 
charge. ~ 

* 


It seemed to'me’ that the Englishwoman’s 
attitude was repugnant, and I shall not 
easily forget her constant whine that. she 
was not to, blame and_her hysterical screams 
when the news came that her Appeal had 
been dismissed. / 


It was different with the German woman; 
she blamed no one; she knew what she had 
done and gloried in it. I managed, strictly 
against regulations, to have some conversa- 
tions with her. and discovered that’ she 
thought, because I had been. arrested. while 
speaking against war in Hyde Park, that I 
was ‘“‘on-her side”! When. she did, at last, 
begin to understand, she said in great aston- 
ishment: “You would be ready to die to 
save the world from war ? ” 


When I replied, with hesitation and diffi- 
dence, that I could only hope I would have 
the: courage to die in this cause, she threw 
back her handsome head and whispered: 
“T am ready and willing to die for Ger- 
many. It will not be long now—next week, 
or the week after. I-shall never see Ger- 
many again, but I have done my small piece 
to save her.” 


I never spoke to her again, but standing 
on a chair in my cell I could see her every 
day pacing the exercise yard alone, head 
thrown back, long easy strides, eyes alive 
and intelligent. It seemed most strange to 
me that a young woman, healthy, vital and 
strong should, without dismay, face the 
hangman’s drop as though it were some 
rich fulfilment. I have often wondered 
since whether she faced the fourteen years 
to which she was sentenced with the same 
high courage that she faced death. 

I have often thought, too, of the tragedy 
of her passion for her country, symbolic of 
the whole error of national..aggressiveness, 
and the whole conception of violence and 
force as a patriotic necessity, 

It is not an investigation into spying that 
is needed, but a recognition of its cause; 
the removal of the cause would make pos- 
sible the use of these beautiful qualities of 
courage and devotion in the cause of peace. 
This is the world’s great need to-day. 


—- +e 
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DISARMAMENT CAN 
BE ADMINISTERED 


ROFESSOR DICKINSON, who 

holds the Chair of Economics at 
Bristol University, lecturing at a recent 
week-end school. in» Gloucestershire, 
said that. the economic transition of 
disarmament could be achieved suc- 
cessfully, and he demonstrated how 
this could be done, 


Taking the 1959 figure of £1,610,000,000 
spent on that year’s “ironmongery,” he 
showed how this sum might be put into 
constructive circulation in three different 
ways. By remission of that part of our 
taxes, thereby putting it back into the 
pockets of the people to spend; by switch- 
ing it from the destructive purpose of. the 
military machine to the social services; or 
by remitting some of the regressive taxes 
for the citizen to spend, and retaining some 
for the benevolent services of the nation. 
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The qualitative aspect was the ‘problem 
of labour, and here it would be necessary 
to spread the transition over a period of 
time, Intelligent planning was absolutely 
necessary. Complete surveys would have to 
be made and it might be advisable to allo- 
cate resettlement grants. Trade unions 
would be called in to assist. It would be a 
major transition, but given goodwill it was 
not beyond us. 


Professor Dickinson felt that the very act 
of disarmament would create an impetus. for 
good. The diversion, he. was. sure, would 
bring about. a rise in the national income, 
and we should find ourselves in. a beneficial 
spiral. This vigorous, ascending spiral in 
our economy would be observed by other 
nations and might excite envy. But there 
was a possibility of its being contagious on 
account of its sanity. 








Brietly 


Increasing danger, of inflation, ,a renewed 
threat of famine, and further disintegra- 
tion of authority,,are foreseen for the 
Congo in the. February repert of the 
United Nations, In the Lumumbist pro- 
vince of Kivu, states the report, “it is 
quite clear that a complete economic 
breakdown is imminent.” 


a world without war, but into allied fields 
of the concept of national sovereignty, and 
of the means of non-violent solution of 
conflicts, rather than their removal. 


Rev. Ralph Bell proposed an amendment 
to the effect that positive peacemaking 
should mean a defence system based on 
non-violent resistance. If this were incor- 
porated, he could support the proposal for 
a new movement. 


All seemed agreed that the existing peace 
movements do not need’ a new “ mech- 
anism,” but a brain. Could Toldas provide 
this ? 


The groups in favour of, or sympathetic 
to, the proposal were: Peacemakers Inter- 
national, Methodist Peace Fellowship, Non- 
violent Defence Group, Movement for a 
Pacifist Church, Pax Christi League, and the 
Commonwealth of World Citizens, each 
with varying qualifications, 


Groups ‘still considering, and with open 
minds were: Peace. Pledge Union, Fellow- 
ship of Reconciliation, Independent Labour 
Party, and the Anglican Pacifist Fellowship. 


Those not able for various reasons to 
sponsor the proposal for a new movement 
were: Labour Peace Fellowship, the Fellow- 
ship Party, and the National Peace Council. 

Other organisations known to be con- 
sidering the proposalare: Friends Peace 
Committee, Northern Friends Peace Board, 
Women’s “Co-operative Guild, and the 
Women’s International League, 


Common aim 


In. reply .to «comments, Alan Litherland 
emphasised that. the. proposal. is not, that 
existing movements should unite, but that 
they should co-operate, through the new 
movement, in matters of common aim. 


At a ‘straw vote” to test the feeling of 
the meeting, 20: were’ in favour of a new 
movement, »3 | against.» As’ to timing, 14 
thought the time was ripe now, 8 thought 
not, or’ were ‘not sure. A majority ‘were in 


‘favour of Rev. Ralph Bell’s amendment. 


Those interested ‘should write to Mrs; W. 
Beckwith; ‘Lilac Cottage, Limpsfield, Oxted, 


Surrey; for a/7-page ‘brochure in'-which isto» 


be found a diverse list of original’ sponsors 
of the proposal, including Canon Raven, 
Dame Kathleen Lonsdale, Frank Allaun, 
Emrys Hughes, Leslie Hale, Victor Gollancz 
and Sir Compton Mackenzie. 


Hut you can't beat Democratic Diplom- 
acy that easy. Macmillan made a broadcast 
dismissing Molotoy’s speech as unworthy 
of notice, and the Government issued a 
White Paper purporting to give a résumé 
of the important speeches, but omitting 
Molotoy’s. 

A correct report was sent to the News- 
Chronicle, but was not published. Only one 
mewspaper in this country did give it due 
prominence ; Peace News. 

So, imstead of wasting your breath be- 
moaning the merging of Tweedles Dum and 
Dee, rejoice that there are still small inde 
pendent papers wherein the truth can be 
found, and help to keep this one going. 

.B. J. BOOTHROYD 

Contributions since March 24: £53 14s. 

Total since Feb, 1, 1961: £271 7s, 

Anonymous gifts gratefully acknow- 
‘ledged: Oxford, 5s.; in-memory, M.,. Pal- 
lister, 10s.; CO, 1917, 5s, 

Please make cheques, etc., payable to 
Lady Clare Annesley, Treasurer, Pease 
News, 5 Caledonian Rd., London, N.1, 
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NORTH-EAST FoR 
AND CND 


Christian pacifists should be encouraged to 
join the Campaign for Nuclear Disarma- 
ment, and inside the Campaign work 
towards positive neutralism and total dis- 
armament, This was decided at a con- 
ference of the North-East England 
Fellowship of Reconciliation’ held on 
March 11 and 12, 





NEW SHERWOOD SCHOOL, EPSOM 
A Co-educational, progressive, parent- 
owned school emphasising co-operation 
rather than competition, takes day and 
boarding pupils 5 to 18. EPSOM 9619 














English people support 


Self-government 
for WALES | 


Peace-lovers especially want freedom 
for all-nations 







write for 
WELSH NATIONALIST AIMS 
by Gwynfor Evans 
WHICH WAY TO FREEDOM ? 
y Gene Sharp 
and, tell of your support |: 


PLAID CYMRU 


(WELSH FREEDOM PARTY) 
8 Queen Street - Cardist|'' 
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OST. of..the reports from. people 
who have visited Cuba ‘since: the 
“Revolution have been very favour- 
able. In a recent issue of Liberation 
(the American pacifist monthly) one 
_ of. the editors of the magazine, Dave 


Dellinger wrote: 


“ Not: since I was in Spain in 1936, 
six short weeks after the’ outbreak of 
Franco’s rebellion, have I been in such 
a heady. atmosphere as revolutionary 
Cuba. For the second time in my life 
¥ have seen man’s cynical and self 
: destructive inhumanity to man being 
replaced by the spirit and: practice of 
a kind of brotherhood that is unknown 
to those of us who live in a country 
whose idealism’ is behind it and where 
the ‘rights’ of property overrides the 
rights of human beings.” 


What added great weight to Dellinger’s 
tribute to the revolution was that he was 
not afraid of pointing out its shortcom- 
ings and possible dangers for the future. 


There have been various tributes of this 
kind paid to ‘Cuba. One that impressed 
me a good deal because it did not come 
from a directly political source was an 
article in the current issue of the film 
magazine “Sight and. Sound”. Writing 
about the Cuban revolution as it affected 
the cinema, Peter Brook, the British 
theatre producer said: 


“Cuba is an exciting place today, a 


Missisippi sit-in 
At Jackson, Mississippi, on March 29, 
“ club-swinging police and two German 
shepherd dogs chased more than a hundred 
Negroes from a courthouse where nine 
Negro students were convicted for staging 
Mississippi’s first sit-in demonstration.” 
According to this report from United 
Press International, “‘ several of the Negroes 
were struck by the clubs and at least one 
person’ was bitten by the dogs, held on 
leashes by two policemen. Medgar Evans, 
state field representative of the National 
Association for the Advancement of 
Coloured People, one of those hit by the 
police, said ‘women and children in the 
group were beaten unmercifully.’” 


AND ALDERMASTON 


By Alan Lovell 


new country bursting with vitality: it’s 
a country of projects. The projects fall 
into two categories, the essential and 
inessential ones; and the revolution 
wisely gives equal importance to both. 
The Cuban revolution is not a narrow, 
bigoted puritanical affair, nor does it 
let heavy agricultural. and industrial 
programmes exclude other things. After 
all, the necessity: is not there. Cuba is 
no China; it is a small, highly devel- 
oped island, rich in material comforts 
and populated by a cosmopolitan and 
naturally ‘cultivated people who have 
always lived surrounded by foreigners, 
whose intellectuals travelled much—and 
who are not only gay and attractive, 
but have a certain inborn flair. They 
wish with one hand to make social 
reforms, eliminate the extremes of in- 
equality, eradicate poverty, create new 
industries to exploit all that the indus- 
try has to offer, and so on; but at 
the same time they are culturally 
idealistic—if they build out of sheer 
necessity, they are determined to build 
beautifully.” 


And yet not everybody has been happy . 


about the general direction of the revolu- 
tion. I am not referring to obviously 
biassed sources like the correspondents 
of the American newspapers. In the most 


recent issue of Liberation, Roy Finch, 
another of the editors, concluded after 
talking to. some Cuban anarchists and 
radicals who have just fled from Cuba: 


“Where I differ with Dave Dellinger 
and Sid Lens (another editor of 
Liberation who has also visited Cuba) 
is that I do not now think that, as 
Sid says: ‘the, plusses in Cuba still 
outweigh the minuses.’ I think that 
the Revolution |has been pretty well 


taken over by _ totalitarian-minded 
people. When sincere anarchists and 
other independent radicals, life-long 


fighters for human dignity and, free- 
dom, are forced to leave Cuba, then, 
in my book, the minuses begin to out- 
weigh the plusses.” 


* 


At this distance from Cuba it is impossible 
to judge between the various positions. 
The only way of satisfactorily solving the 
argument would be to visit Cuba and see 
for oneself. Or, of course, to wait until 
developments in Cuba ‘have become 
clearer. Yet I find this an- unsatisfactory 
position for a pacifist to take. For it 
seems to me_ the Cuban . revolution 
touches the pacifist position on a very 
vital nerve. Every pacifist must have 


been opposed to the Batista régime in 
Cuba and for some kind of revolution. 
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THIS IS YOUR WORLD 





neutralism in Europe, economic: co-opera- 
tion, and the release of resources previously 
devoted to military use. 


The International Steering Committee has 
issued an appeal to all supporters to launch 
an “immediate and forceful international 
protest ” the moment the next French atom 
test explosion in the Sahara takes place. 


In London this challenge has been taken 
up by the National Youth Campaign for 
Nuclear Disarmament, who urge those wish- 
ing to participate not to wait to be “ organ- 


with you, and the refusal to sanction the 
glorification of past battles is the first step 
in this direction.” 


East-West Scientists 


PPHIRTEEN distinguished Norwegians, .of 
otherwise differing opinions, who have 
launched an unconditional protest against 
nuclear weapons in Norway, are organising 
an East-West scientists’ conference to con- 
sider opposing the spread of atomic arms. 


The conference, which will be held in the 
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There was‘a revolution but whem it came 
it was a violent revolution. What, then, 
did pacifists say? Most of us, 1 think, 
have said that while a non-violent revolu- 
tion would have been preferable, a 
violent revolution was better than none 
at all. And we may have quoted Gandhi 
about it being better to resist evil by 
violence than not to resist evil at all. 


I’ve never liked this position. In the case 
of the use of violence to get social 
change, I’ve felt that the use of violence 
always guaranteed that there would be 
no meaningful social changes. I thought 
this about Cuba and it seems possible 
that events will support my position. But 
that still leaves me with an even more 
basic question. Could a non-violent 
revolution have taken place in Cuba? 
Is non-violence a practical weapon in a 
totalitarian country? 


The point was very forcibly brought home 
to me on Tuesday when I saw the film 
“Mein Kampf”. It is the story of.Hitler’s 
rise to power and his later career. Most 
films about Hitler are so hysterical that 
they never force the pacifist to face the 
problem. They are obviously so dis- 
honest that one can dismiss them quite 
happily. ‘Mein Kampf” gives a very 
sober and analytical account of the Hitler 
régime and makes one terribly aware of 
the dilemma. Could one have resisted 
Hitler non-violently? And even if one 
could do it personally, could one get 
enough support in Germany to have a 
teal chance of overthrowing the Hitler 
régime? 


It is not good enough just to affirm that 
non-violent resistance would be _ pos- 
sible. One has to be very precise about 
how it would be possible, what kind of 
organisation would be necessary, how 
one could be sure that the basic values 
of non-violence could be safeguarded. 
I have’ never seen any pacifist statement 
that satisfied me about these things. Until 
we get this I am afraid that pacifism 
will always be a minority position, res- 
pected by other radicals but not taken 
too seriously. And deserve not to be 
taken seriously. 


All this may seem very far away from our 
own immediate concerns in Britain. We 
have just seen an Aldermaston march 


At Jackson, Mississippi, on March 29, 
shepherd dogs chased more than a hundred 
Negroes from a courthouse where nine 
Negro students were convicted for staging 
Mississippi’s first sit-in demonstration.” 

According to this report from United 
Press: International, “‘ several of the Negroes 
were struck by the clubs and at least one 
person was bitten by the dogs, held on 
leashes by two policemen. Medgar Evans, 
state field representative of the National 
Association for the’ Advancement of 
Coloured People, one of those hit by the 
police, said “women and children in the 
group were beaten unmercifully.’” 

The incident is said to have occurred 
under a 1960 law making it a misdemeanour 
to refuse a policeman’s order to disperse. 

The nine Negroes on trial had been 
arrested on March 27 when they refused to 
leave a “‘ White” public library. They were 
fined $100 each, and given suspended 30- 
day prison sentences. They were all 
students from Tougaloo College. 


Youth in conference 


FPODAY is the last day of the Euro- 

pean regional conference on nuclear 
disarmament for students and youth, 
being held in London. 


The sponsoring body, the International 
Conference on Nuclear Disarmament for 
Students and Youth, was formed a year ago 
by student movements in Holland and West 
Germany, and the youth and student sec- 
tions of the Campaign for Nuclear Disarm- 
ament in Great Britain. It hopes to pro- 
vide a genuinely independent and _ inter- 
national initiative that will raise the issue of 
nuclear disarmament to the forefront of all 
political and moral considerations among 
young people all over the world. 

At its first assembly, a year ago, 73 dele- 
gates and 35 observers came to London 
from other parts of Britain, from Australia, 
Canada, Ceylon, Cyprus, Eire, France, East 
Germany, West Germany, Ghana, Greece, 
Hungary, India, Iraq, Japan, Jordan, Hol- 
land, South Africa, Spain, Sweden, Switzer- 
land, USA, and Argentine. Forty-four 
organisations were represented. 

The Conference provided much of 
the initiative for many of the Easter 
Marches in the USA, Canada, and on 
the continent of Europe this year. 

At the assembly this week delegates dis- 
cussed NATO and the Warsaw Pact, special 
problems such as the French and British 
nuclear deterrents, the German question, 


“ club-swinging police and two German : 





neutralism in Europe, economic: co-opera- 
tion, and the release of resources previously 
devoted to military use. 


The International Steering Committee has 
issued an appeal to all supporters to launch 
an “immediate and forceful international 
protest ” the moment the next French atom 
test explosion in the Sahara takes place. 


In London this challenge has been taken 
up by the National Youth Campaign for 
Nuclear Disarmament, who urge those wish- 
ing to participate not to wait to be “ organ- 
ised,” but immediately the news comes 
through, to make their own way to the 
French Embassy in Knightsbridge. 


A 500th anniversary 


gx members of the Peace Pledge Union 
held posters and distributed leaflets on 
Palm Sunday when a special service was 
held at Towton, near Tadcaster, commemo- 
rating the 500th annivesary of the last battle 
of the Wars of the Roses, a battle in which 
losses of life were heavy. The Archbishop 
of York was present, and ‘‘O God our help 
in ages past ” was sung. 


“The battle,” reads the leaflet, ‘‘ was one 
of the bloodiest ever fought on the soil of 
Yorkshire by our ancestors 
a God of War. 


Palm 
The will to end war rests 





with you, and the refusal to sanction the 
glorification of past battles is the first step 
in this diréction.”’ 


East-West Scientists 


"THIRTEEN distinguished Norwegians, of 
otherwise differing opinions, who have 
launched an unconditional protest against 
nuclear weapons in Norway, are organising 
an East-West scientists’ conference to con- 
sider opposing the spread of atomic arms. 
The conference, which will be held in the 
Nobel Institute in Oslo, May 2 to 7, just 
before the NATO Council occupies Parlia- 
ment building, arose from the initiative of 
Dr, Linus Pauling. Bertrand Russell is 
among the sponsors. 


* 


More scope for capital crime among soldiers 
and airmen is provided by the new Army 
and Air Force Bill published in its 
amended form this week. “ Furnish- 
ing the enemy with arms, ammunition or 
supplies” was already punishable by 
death, The new bill adds to this: “or 
with any other thing likely to assist him.” 


Ration cards have been printed and stored 
in Holland, Reuter reports, and a food 
distribution system worked out against the 
possibility of war. 





NEAT week’s Peace News will be looking 

at one of the foulest remnants of the 
medieval world left in Britain: hanging. 
For personal, premeditated barbarism there 
is little to beat it in our society, Yet it 
continues. 


Our next week’s issue will mark the re- 
vival of the National Campaign for the 
Abolition of Capital Punishment. The Cam- 
paign is holding a mass rally in London at 
the Albert Hall the following Tuesday, and 
says that a packed hall (plus overflow in 
Kensington Town Hall) may turn the scales, 


It would be none too early, Hanging is 
one of those institutions of which few 
people are proud. The ritual of executions 
ig therefore no longer conducted in public. 
We prefer to keep it dark, 


This noble British tradition of removing 
awkward challenges from our sight was con- 
tinued by the implementation of the recom- 


Keep it dark? 


non-violent resistance would be _ pos- 
sible. One has to be very precise about 
how it would be possible, what kind of 
organisation would be necessary, how 
one could be sure that the basic values 
of non-violence could be safeguarded. 
I have’ never seen any pacifist statement 
that satisfied me about these things. Until 
we get this I am afraid that pacifism 
will always be a minority position, res- 
pected by other radicals but not taken 
too seriously. And deserve not to be 
taken seriously. . 


All this may seem very far away from our 
own immediate concerns in Britain. We 
have just seen an Aldermaston march 
which was at least as large as that of 
last year’s. Isn’t the way ahead for the 
Campaign for Nuclear Disarmament the 
thing that should be concerning us? 

Yes, but I think that the question of non- 
violence and social change is relevant to 
this as well. I said that one of the 
weakest points of the pacifist position 
is in relation to totalitarian societies. But 
I think there’s an even weaker point. 
How do we get radical social change in 
a non-totalitarian society? In other 
words, how are we going to get nuclear 
disarmament in Britain? Will it be 
through political parties? Or will it be 
through direct action methods? I know 
these are not new questions. But isn’t it 


about time we really tried to answer 
them. 








mendations of the Wolfenden report on 
prostitution—and that, too, now politely 
kept in the dark. And how many people are 
invited to attend bayonet practice ? 

Peace News does not believe in pushing 
awkward problems under the rug, and we 
can think of no better place to start spring 
cleaning than in the execution sheds of our 
prisons, 

“We do feel,” the Campaign writes to us, 
“that Peace News readers would be sym- 
pathetic to our cause. We are trying to 
point out to our supporters the great im- 
portance of attending the rally on April 18. 
It is absolutely essential for the future of 
the Campaign that the Albert Hall should 
be filled ! ” 

We hope it will be. Why not go there— 
and take next week’s PN with you? A lot 
of people would like to brush us under the 
mat too, The coupon on the right can 
settle them. 
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THIS WAS EASTER 1961 


Peace News reporter 

"VQHE Campaign for Nuclear Disarma- 

ment achieved a major triumph 
with the Easter Marches from Wethers- 
field and Aldermaston. Forced by 
administrative problems to divide its 
supporters, it faced some anxious days 
before the two marches began as to 
whether the support would be found to 
justify the decision. 


The reasons given for the choice of 
routes was convincing, The Campaign 
chose to march from Aldermaston because 
this is the principal nuclear research estab- 
lishment; from Wethersfield because it was 
a major NATO base for the United States 
Strategic Air Command. Supporters of the 
Campaign confirmed this decision, Some 
6,000 Finchingfield 
Wethersfield on Good Friday and about 


7,000 at Falcon Field, Aldermaston. 
History 


assembled at near 


The atmosphere at Finchingfield an hour 
or so prior to assembly time was almost 
medieval. This lovely village, with five 
greens nestling in a small hollow, was the 
assembly point for marchers who intended 
to make the four-day trek to Trafalgar 
Square. The marchers were in many cases 
gaily clad in differently coloured anoraks 
and equipped with penants bearing the 
CND symbol. Looking down from the top 
of a small hill it looked like a scene from 
the history books: perhaps Agincourt. 


Laurie Kershaw, the chief organiser for 
this section of the great Easter march, had 
disposed his forces well. Enquiries and 
march organisation at the edge of one 
green. Baggage vans tucked well away from 
the greens, A banner vehicle placed on 
another hard surface. These arrangements 
were. devised to ensure the minimum 
damage to the greens, and they worked. 
The marchers assembled in their various 
colour groupings—Orange for Scotland and 
the North, Magenta for London, Jade for 
Youth, Pale Blue for East Anglia, etc. 





The scene at Finchingfield on Good Friday at the start of the march from Wethersfield to London. Additions to 
US Air Force base and right to the area where the demonstrators’ coaches 


the signpost point left to the nearby 


Union and member of the CND Executive) 
before the march commenced I learned the 
route through the East End of London had 
been chosen because they felt the time 
appropriate to gather in the latent support 
of the traditional Labour Movement. 


At 1.10 p.m, the column moved off led 
by Canon Collins, Chairman of the Cam- 
paign; Jaquetta Hawkes, wife of J. B. 
Priestley; Ernie Roberts, Assistant General 
Secretary of the AEU; Stephen Swingler, 
MP; Canon Stanley Evans; Mrs. Diana 


Collins. It was quite moving to see the 
column move slowly uphill out of the 
village. 


~an 
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unloaded. 


Easter, organised by the Campaign, is a 
barometer indicating progress over the past 
year, If these marchers were a sample of 
the new support gained by the Campaign, 
surely the organisers were justified in 
claiming it had been a year of success. 


If the marchers had changed, their quality 
was the same. Helped by superb organisa- 
tion, Finchingfield at 3 p.m. on that after- 
noon had been cleared of all traces of the 
marchers. The villagers had warmed to the 
youthfulness of the marchers, and those I 
spoke to were glad their local councillors 
had been proved wrong. The people I 
talked to felt it was just possible to do 
something about removing the base, but a 


Photo: Geoffrey Pottenger 


direction. As we neared Burghfield (the 
stopping place for tea) the traffic was 
chaotic. 


A mile from Burghfield the approaching 
column in the distance was like some 
enormous caterpillar moving slowly towards 
us. The familiar banner, “London to 
Aldermaston,” the “to” crossed out and 
“from” substituted. The Co-op van which 
constitutes the office for Mrs, Peggy Duff, 
Secretary of CND, during the four day 
march, The banners stretching way out in 
the distance and the CND penants pre- 
dominating and fluttering bravely in the 
wind. 


New problems 


CND symbol, Looking down from the top 
of a small hill it looked like a scene from 
the history books: perhaps Agincourt. 


Laurie Kershaw, the chief organiser for 
this section of the great Easter march, had 
disposed his forces well. Enquiries and 
march organisation at the edge of one 
green. Baggage vans tucked well away from 
the greens, A banner vehicle placed on 
another hard surface. These arrangements 
were devised to ensure the minimum 
damage to the greens, and they worked. 
The marchers assembled in their various 
colour groupings—Orange for Scotland and 
the North, Magenta for London, Jade for 
Youth, Pale Blue for East Anglia, etc. 


New meeting place 


The atmosphere was quite different from 
Easter 1960. It seemed more similar to 
Aldermaston 1958. There was intense spec- 
ulation about the probable numbers, A 
new meeting place, its beauty contrasting 
sharply with the abominable image of 
violence that nuclear weapons project, 
seemed to give to the marchers a feeling 
of pioneering a new route to reach people 
whose support they were most anxious to 
have. Speaking to Laurie Kershaw and 
John Horner (Secretary, Fire Brigades 


Union and member of the CND Executive) 
before the march commenced I learned the 
route through the East End of London had 
been chosen because they felt the time 
appropriate to gather in the latent support 
of the traditional Labour Movement, 


At 1.10 p.m, the column moved off led 
by Canon Collins, Chairman of the Cam- 
paign; Jaquetta Hawkes, wife of J. B. 
Priestley; Ernie Roberts, Assistant General 
Secretary of the AEU; Stephen Swingler, 
MP; Canon Stanley Evans; Mrs, Diana 


Collins, It was quite moving to see the 
column move slowly uphill out of the 
village. 


The promise of rain in the air, the 
absence of bands which have been a 
familiar feature of the Aldermaston March, 
the average age of the marchers almost 
certainly under 25 years of age. There 
seemed to be an absence of enjoyment 
about the march, a more serious content 
not easy to define. Certainly the average 
marcher could not be described as middle 
class. Apprentices .and young shop 
workers, youngsters with a variety of indus- 
trial backgrounds, large numbers coming 
from the East and South East of London 
and from the Industrial North. 


Somebody has said the demonstration at 


BastCr, OTRZaAliseag VY We Waitpatets 2 & 
barometer indicating progress over the past 
year. If these marchers were a sample of 
the new support gained by the Campaign, 
surely the organisers were justified in 
claiming it had been a year of success. 


If the marchers had changed, their quality 
was the same. Helped by superb organisa- 
tion, Finchingfield at 3 p.m, on that after- 
noon had been cleared of all traces of the 
marchers. The villagers had warmed to the 
youthfulness of the marchers, and those I 
spoke to were glad their local councillors 
had been proved wrong. The people I 
talked to felt it was just possible to do 
something about removing the base, but a 
conviction has grown over the past ten 
years that nothing can be done.. (See Peace 
News, March 17.) 


Traffic chaos 


Immediately after the march had left 
Finchingfield I motored over to Reading 
and Aldermaston. Leaving Reading to meet 
the march coming from Aldermaston it was 
apparent that the great Easter demonstra- 
tion was taking place. The AA had placed 
their familiar yellow signs indicating the 
route of the march. Cars and vans bearing 
the Campaign flag were passing in each 





SR 


Two sides of the fence at Aldermaston—at the main entrance to the Atomic Weapons Research Establishment 


ne Se 


—as demonstrators prepared to move off last Friday on the first day of their march to London. 
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stopping place for tea) the traffic 
chaotic. 
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was 


A mile from Burghfield the approaching 
column in the distance was like some 
enormous caterpillar moving slowly towards 
us. The familiar banner, “London to 
Aldermaston,” the “to” crossed out and 
“from” substituted. The Co-op van which 
constitutes the office for Mrs. Peggy Duff, 
Secretary of CND, during the four day 
march, The banners stretching way out in 
the distance and the CND penants pre- 
dominating and fluttering bravely in the 
wind. 


New problems 


As the march passed by the immediate 
impression was the average age was higher 
than at Wethersfield. Again the air of 
gaiety was missing and it was altogether 
more sombre. The bands seemed to be 
missing. Reuter has reported the Baltimore 
Sun as follows: 


“ ., the Aldermaston March has 
established itself as the world’s No. 1 
anti-nuclear demonstration . . . these are 
not voices crying in the wilderness but 
voices projected through electronic loud- 
speakers on the lawn. As _ spontaneity 
goes, so does some of the effectiveness.” 


Some cf the truth about the difference 
in the quality of the march this year as 
opposed to the previous years can be seen 
in this statement. As the numbers grow, the 
administrative problems grow. There is not 
the opportunity for the individual to make 
his personal protest, because arrangements 
have to be geared to tight timetables— 
groups have to be co-ordinated with larger 
groups so that each person may easily know 
what is happening at any given point. 


From 23 countries 


However in this truth can be seen the 
measure of the difficulties which faced the 
organisers. The administrative problems 
were doubled by having two marches but 
there were not double the number of ex- 
perienced personnel to cope with the prob- 
lems. It is a tribute to the organisers and 
the marshals that it was a march without 
serious incident. 


The Aldermaston section contained the 
International contingents, 23 countries being 
represented. The largest group came from 
Germany. It numbered nearly 400, 250 
representing members of trade union 


@ ON PAGE SIX 
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Councillor Chris Walker (left), Chairman of Braintree Urban District 


Council, reads a message of welcome to Canon Collins, the Campaign’s 

Chairman, on the eastern leg of the march. Between them is John Homer. 

Secretary of the Fire Brigades Union; to the right Mrs. Collins, Stephen 
Swingler, MP, and Jacquetta Hawkes (in hat). 


@ FROM PAGE FIVE 


organisations. They had joined the Easter 
marches in Britain because their unions 
feared that a Campaign against nuclear 
weapons would spoil the electoral chances 
of the Social Democratic Party. (The elec- 
tions are to be held later this year.) Among 
others represented were India, Trinidad 
(with steel band on the last day), Sweden, 
Canada, the USA and New Zealand. 


There was also a large British Trade 
Union ‘contingent. The printers, the elec- 
tricians, railwaymen from Finsbury Park, 
engineers from Camden Town, woodworkers 
from Hammersmith. All of these contin- 
gents increased very considerably on the 
last day and there were 27 different Trade 
Union banners. The political parties repre- 
sented were various constituency Labour 
Parties (including a contingent from Ebbw 


Vale, Michael Foot’s constituency), the 


Vasaano.. .Sinorslictc.ieand, otha... Wannoe Cam. 


course of the march through the East End 
of London. 


For this reason, if for no other, it should 
be arranged that the whole march should 
keep together. It simply is not good 
enough to have a tidy head of a column 
which staggers forward in fits and starts. 
Possibly, when making arrangements with 
the police a firmer line should be taken, or 
alternatively, smaller gaps and larger num- 
bers marching together should be agreed. 


It was this that spoilt the last day. 
At least 32,000 marched because they were 
not prepared to submit to the tyranny of 
nuclear suicide. Is it too much to ask that 
they should make their protest together as 
a body? Is it unreasonable to pose the 
priorities for the use of the roads? If this 
number of people are prepared to march 
on a day when the very elements are against 
them (it tained almost incessantly on the 
last day) should they. not at least have 


the planning of the march. The chief 
marshal, Michael L. Howard, and Andrew 
Murray of the Aldermaston section and Ted 
Hilley of the Wethersfield section achieved 
a triumph in timing and precision. It was 
a great moment. Despite the rain, the march 
along Whitehall and into Trafalgar Square 
was a triumphal procession. Lining the 
route on this Jast lap were cheering crowds 
who had waited for over an hour to see the 
march go by, and then continued to stay 
for the next two and a half hours while 
the whole march passed them. 

Wave after wave of marchers represent- 
ing almost every phase of our national life 
poured into the Square. It was a Square 
already filled with thousands of people and 
it was as well that immediately on arrival 
thousands of marchers left without waiting 
for the speeches. It was not ungracious of 
them. For four days they had endured the 
hardship of school floors, the majority had 
few opportunities for a cocked meal during 
the day. 

That it was worth it few of the marchers 
doubted. There was general delight that the 
rain had not kept away the mass of sup- 
porters and most, if not all, would have 
agreed with the sentiments expressed in the 
speeches from the plinth: Joan Littlewood 
read the European Manifesto calling for 
disengagement in Europe and for the crea- 
tion of zones free of nuclear weapons and 
bases and ending with the words, “ Now we 
must find the courage to stand up for life.” 

Bertrand Russell referred to the dangers 
of war by accident. Dr, Donald Soper said, 
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QUAKER VIGIL 

QUAKERS in the New York area sur- 
rounded the Armed Forces recruiting 
office in Times Square in a_ continuous 
prayer vigil for world peace from 4 p.m. 
on Good Friday to sunrise on Easter Sun- 
day. The vigil was followed at sunrise by 

a special Friends Meeting for Worship. 
The event marked the first public act by 
Quakers as a body in New York since 
World War II. Its purpose was described 
as “a quiet and public witness to the 
ancient truths: that the Lord, our God, is 
a loving Father; that all mankind are one 
family, His children; and that He wants us 
to stop fearing and hating and killing each 


other.” 
JAZZ BALL 
MUsic, dancing, food, and chiropodists 
were all supplied at the Jazz Band 
Ball on Monday night at the Lyceum Ball- 
room in the Strand, London. 
This opportunity for marchers to meet, 
in social surroundings. those who walked 





CIVILISATION ! 


In the present fiscal year we 
spend £7,000,000 of taxpayers’ 
money (say £20,000 every day) on 
running a Secret Service. The 


major portion of this money is 
undoubtedly used to bribe people 


in other countries to commit what 
we ourselves consider to be a 
serious criminal offence. This 
paradox is peculiar only to civil- 
ised countries; backward peoples 
have a long way to go to reach 
this standard of ethics. . . 
—Letter in The Guardian. 


“the true essence of faith is not to hold 
a bible in one hand and a gun in the other, 
nor to appoint bishops in favour of nuclear 
weapons,” and Michael Foot concluded the 
speeches by stating in a challenging voice 
that “we shall continue this great cam- 
paign until we win. Multitudes of 
people in many countries are now protesting 
against the military oligarchies that pre- 
sume to govern them. They will give the 
world a new heart and a new pulse.” 


The representative character of the 1961 
Easter marches would seem to bear this out. 
All over the world people are beginning to 
take heart that they can do something about 
this terror which menaces their lives. The 
spirit which had its beginnings with a few 
people in 1952 has now grown and spread 
to the present dimensions. The Campaign 
are worthy inheritors and the marches this 
Easter continue this great message of life 
and hope. 





of the Social Democratic Party. (The elec- 
tions are to be held later this year.) Among 
others represented were India, Trinidad 
(with steel band on the last day), Sweden, 
Canada, the USA and New Zealand. 


There was also a large British Trade 
Union contingent. The printers, the elec- 
tricians, railwaymen from Finsbury Park, 
engineers from Camden Town, woodworkers 
from Hammersmith. All of these contin- 
gents increased very considerably on the 
last day and there were 27 different Trade 
Union banners. The political parties repre- 
sented were various constituency Labour 
Parties (including a contingent from Ebbw 
Vale, Michael Foot’s constituency), the 
Young Socialists and the Young Com- 
munists. There did not appear to be a 
Liberal banner on the march this year, 


Thousand Quakers 


The religious bodies were well repre- 
sented, the largest contingent being the 
Society of Friends, numbering almost a 
thousand on the last day. 


Here was a measure of success of the 
Campaign over the past twelve months. It 
was gaining support from the traditional 
groupings of our society and they were 
prepared to agree with the Campaign to the 
extent of marching for four days, 


Quite obviously a march of this size and 
duration can be subjected to considerable 
criticism and it would have to be a super- 
human organisation not to have short- 
comings. However, if it is intended to put 
on a public demonstration to influence 
opinion it is important to take care of the 
image which is projected. At Chelmsford 
the public turned out in considerable num- 
bers to see the march and it was hoped a 
similar thing might happen again during the 











UNIVERSAL RELIGION 
PACIFIST FELLOWSHIP 
Service 3.30 p.m., Sunday, April 9 


Peace News, 5 Caledonian Rd., Kings Cross 
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“1 renounce war and I will never 
support or sanction another ” 
This pledge, signed by each member, is 
the basis of the Peace Pledge Union. 
Send your pledge to PPU Headquarters 
DICK SHEPPARD HOUSE 


6 Endsleigh Street London, W.C.1 


enough to have a tidy head of a column 
which staggers forward in fits and starts. 
Possibly, when making arrangements with 
the police a firmer line should be taken, or 
alternatively, smaller gaps and larger num- 
bers marching together should be agreed. 


It was this that spoilt the last day. 
At least 32,000 marched because they were 
not prepared to submit to the tyranny of 
nuclear suicide. Is it too much to ask that 
they should make their protest together as 
a body? Is it unreasonable to pose. the 
priorities for the use of the roads? If this 
number of people are prepared to march 
on a day when the very elements are against 
them (it rained almost incessantly on the 
last day) should they not at least have 
right of way? 


With such large numbers on the road 
it would be easier to close the road for a 
period of one hour or so than allow the 
wholesale disruption of traffic which con- 
tinues throughout the greater part of the 
day. It would also solve the problem of 
priorities. Marchers such as these have a 
right to more consideration than has been 
given them. 


Having said this it was nonetheless a 
moment highly charged with emotion when 
the two columns met in Parliament Square 
at the precise place and time agreed during 


SD i ed a) Ld 
The event marked the first public act by 
Quakers as a body in New York since 
World War II. Its purpose was described 
as “a quiet and public witness to the 
ancient truths: that the Lord, our God, is 
a loving Father; that all mankind are one 
family, His children; and that He wants us 


to stop fearing and hating and killing each 


other.” 
JAZZ BALL 


USIC, dancing, food, and chiropodists 

were all supplied at the Jazz Band 
Ball on Monday night at the Lyceum Ball- 
room in the Strand, London. 

This opportunity for marchers to meet, 
in social surroundings, those who walked 
in the other column, was organised by the 
National Youth Campaign for Nuclear 
Disarmament and London New Left Review 


Club. 
* * * 

Over Easter, René Cutforth, Wilfred 
De’ath and Marilyn Evans, armed with 
tape recorders, joined the marches organised 
by the Campaign for Nuclear Disarmament. 
The result of their investigations into why 
THE EASTER MARCHES have become 
part of ‘The Way We Live Now ” and can 
be heard in the Home Service, B.B.C., on 
Tuesday, April 11. The producer: Francis 
Dillon. 





Rosalie Lawrence (left) and Aan Hamilton of Braintree Campaign for 
Nuclear Disarmament cooking eggs for the marchers. 








A trombonist from Hammersmith 

and saxophonist from Loughton got 

together at Finchingfield. P. Bath 

(left) and C. MacDonald provided 

some jazz as marchers assembled on 
the first day. 


All three photos on this page are by 
Dennis Mansell. 


Speedy and 
helpful service 


call or write 


HOUSMANS 


PEACE EDUCATION LITERATURE 
—all current publications available. 


BOOKS OF ALL KINDS 
—titles not in stock obtained promptly. 


PERSONAL AND COMMERCIAL 
STATIONERY 

Writing materials, all kinds of envelopes, 
Biros, pencils, water colours, etc., etc. 


@ BIRTHDAY AND OCCASION CARDS 
‘* Medici Range,’’ 4d, to Is. 4d. each, 6 
asstd. 4s. 6d. post free. 


HOUSMANS The Peace News Booksellers 
5 Caledonian Road, Kings Cross, N.1 


EASTER CONFERENCES 
DEBATE “DEFENCE” 


FASTER weekend conferences produced support for the Labour’ Party 
leadership’s defence policy from the Clerical and Administrative Workers 
Union, and opposition from the Young Socialists and the Association of Ship- 


building and Engineering Draughts- 
men. 


‘The Young. Socialists carried resolutions 
calling for an, end to the manufacture, 
testing and storage of nuclear weapons, an 
end to NATO. bases’ on and ».H-bomber 
flights over British ,soil,, and withdrawal 
from NATO (222: votes to 97), and. ‘affirm- 
ing support’ for last year’s. Labour Party 
conference decisions on defence ,and nation- 
alisation, with a call for the resignation. of 
the party leadership (210 votes to 114). 


The Draughtsmen defeated a motion ex- 
pressing satisfaction in the NATO alliance, 
and the need for multilateral rather than 
unilateral nuclear disarmament (28,544 votes 
to 26,030). A second motion endorsing the 
Scarborough decision and calling for an end 
to American bases in Britain was passed 
(29,903 votes to 24,927). A third motion 
was passed deploring the Polaris missile 
base in Scotland, and supporting a cam- 
paign for its removal. 


The National Union of Teachers —re- 
affirmed their 1958 decision that, however 
keen and diverse were individual feelings on 
the subject, nuclear disarmament is not a 
subject which concerns them as a union. 


At the Co-operative Party conference, 
complaints were voiced that their unilater- 
alist resolution on nuclear defence a. year 
ago had not been implemented, and that 
public pronouncements by the party chair- 
man, Lord Peddie, and others had been 





made in conflict with that resolution, and 


that a review in the party’s newsletter of a 
unilateralist pamphlet by the secretary of 
the London political committee had been 
“ scathing and sneering.” 


The Times’ .Labour correspondent com- 
ments: ‘“‘ The leadership is clearly trying to 


lead the party. away from general political 


preoccupations: and concentrate: on: specific- 
ally . Co-operative objectives; They are 
deeply concerned to avoid embarrassing the 
Labour: Party leadership, But many of the 
active members of the party are active 
because of their interest in political matters, 
and argue that the alliance with the Labour 
Party. should be based on the conference 
decisions of the two organisations.” 


The conference adopted, in addition to 
its existing unilateralist resolution, a motion 
calling on the British Government to 
“abandon any and every form of sectional 
military pact of which it is at present a 
member if a determined effort fails to trans- 
form them into truly. defensive organisa- 
tions which are not based on nuclear 
strategy, and in which Britain and all other 
member states have an equal status and 
power.” 


At the Independent Labour Party confer- 
ence a resolution was passed unanimously 
condemning the arms race and calling on 
the people to “demand total disarmament 
and a withdrawal from national commit- 
ments to:a' policy of military alliances and 
the use of nuclear power.” 








Monday. 
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The fronts of the two marches meet at the bottom of Whitehall on Easter 


All observers were full of praise for the timing of this junction 


—and indeed for the organisation throughout the four-day march. 








Death of Stephen Hobhouse 


HE DISOBEYED IN JAIL 


QTEPHEN HOBHOUSE died on 
Easter morning aged 79. He. be- 
longed to a wealthy Quaker family 
renowned for its social service. 


As a young man he renounced his heirship 
to the estate of his father, the Rt. Hon. 
Henry Hobhouse, in order to identify 
himself with the poor and oppressed in 
the East End of London Finding Toyn- 
bee Hall too comfortable for his austere 
standards, he lived in a block of workers’ 
dwellings in Hoxton. A fellow worker, 


who later became his wife, and who sur- 
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dition that he returned to prison to com- 
plete his sentence when his health recov- 
ered, He ‘did not return): ; 


During the long semi-invalidism of his later 


years, his many-sided. intellect. found ex-' 
pression in studies of the mystical philo- 
sophers. His chief works in this field 
were SELECTED MysTICAL WRITINGS OF 
WILLIAM Law, and a new edition of a 
work “by'' the* German ‘mystic ‘Jacob 
Boehme. With these publications he corn- 
bined the writing and editing of religious 
pamphlets, of -which ; Christ: and Our 
Enemies and A. Confession of Faith in 
Wartime appeared during the Second 
World War. 
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and others had been the. use of nuclear power.” 


A small part of the international section on the Aldermaston march. 
Among the many countries represented were Nigeria, Ghana, Malta, Italy, 
France, West Germany, Holland, Norway, the USA, Canada, Ceylon, 





New Zealand, Goa, India and Australia. 


Bertrand Russell (right), who spoke in Trafalgar Square at the final rally 
on Monday, seen meeting a Norwegian marcher from inside the Arctic 


Circle. 
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renowned for its social service. 


As a young man he renounced. his heirship 
to the estate of his father, the Rt. Hon. 
Henry Hobhouse, in order to identify 
himself with, the. poor and oppressed in 
the East End of London Finding Toyn- 
bee Hall too comfortable for his austere 
standards, he lived in a block of workers’ 
dwellings in Hoxton. A fellow worker, 
who later became his wife, and who sur- 
vives him, was Rosa Waugh, daughter of 
Benjamin Waugh. 


Stephen Hobhouse was educated at Eton 
and Balliol, took a First Class in Mods. 
and a second in Greats. During the 
Balkan Wars of 1912-13 he abandoned 
the post he had held for seven years with 
the Board of Education, and undertook 
relief work with the American Red Cross; 
but his religious principles compelled him 
to become a conscientious objector to 
conscription in the First World War. 


After 1916 he spent over two years in 
prison, in spite of an impassioned speech 
on his behalf by Bishop Gore in the 
House of Lords, and a pamphlet by Pro- 
fessor Gilbert Murray (reprinted in 
ESSAYS AND ADDRESSES in 1921) in which 
Stephen Hobhouse appears with Mahatma 
Gandhi as an example of the unbreakable 
human spirit. 


This experience bore fruit in an important 
survey of the prevailing conditions for 
prisoners, ENGLISH PRISONS Topay, in 
which Fenner Brockway subsequently 
collaborated, 


Hobhouse was not a strong man, and his 
health never recovered from his prison 
experiences. His civil disobedience against 
the silence rule while in prison was 
described by Hugh Brock in a Peace 
News article last week. 


To avoid the public scandal which would 


have followed his death in prison, Stephen 
Hobhouse was released in 1917 on con- 








New Quaker peace poster 


“Where is your faith—in the Bomb or the 
cross?” is the question asked by a new 
Friends Peace Committee poster showing 
the shadow of the cross thrown by the 
mushroom cloud of the Bomb. 


During the long semi-invalidism of his later 
years, his many-sided. intellect. found. ex- 
pression in studies of the mystical philo- 
sophers. His chief works in this field 
were SELECTED MystTicaL WRITINGS OF 
WILLIAM Law, and a new edition of a 
work ~by’: the *’German mystic Jacob 
Boehme. With these publications he com- 
bined the writing and editing of teligious 
pamphlets, of which : Christ: and Our 
Enemies and A Confession of Faith in } 
Wartime appeared during the Second 
World War. 
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BUILD YOUR FUTURE 
Wisely ® Safely 


Let Your Money Earn 


O FREE OF 
INCOME TAX 


Fixed term three years 
Interest accrues from date of 
investment 


“ Guide for Investors ” sent 
on request 


ST. PANCRAS 
BUILDING SOCIETY 


For Social Saving 


Total Assets Exceed £2,500,000 


200 Finchley Road, London, N.W.3 
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A 19th century conservative mind 


Robert Southey and'His Age, by Geoffrey Carnall. Oxford University Press, 30s. 


IHIS excellent book on Southey’s political views joins the similarly compre- 
hensive studies of Wordsworth and Coleridge that have appeared during the 


last few years. 
scholarship and the clear, muscular 
style with its frequent play of irony 
and humour. 


More satisfying, though not unrelated to 
the commendable style, is the presence 
throughout the book of an awareness of 
the realities of political life of a kind not 
often found in postwar academic work. 
Much historical writing on Southey’s period 
and contemporaries, whether for the general 
reader or the specialists, has manifested a 
complacent lack of understanding of why 
men act and think politically (especially in 
a revolutionary or radical way), and this is 
a failure that betrays itself in a complacent, 
insensitive and reality-obscuring style and 
in a conservative and “ detached” selection 
and presentation of the historical material 
itself. It is an achievement in itself to write 
on historical matters with sympathy and 
human feeling, as Mr. Carnall does, as well 
as scholarly accuracy. 


Southey is an interesting figure in rela- 
tion both to his own age and to our own. 
As Mr. Carnall shows, many of his dilem- 
mas were often despondingly similar to 
those of the reforming and humanitarian 
conscience of our own times. As a writer 
in particular Southey’s career foreshadowed 
the situation and many of the difficulties of 


LRAAIKAKKAAIAAREAAARE AAAS. 
Keep up the 
Campaign ... 


against Polaris 


POLARIS AND THB ARMS RACB 
Emrys Hughes, M.P. 6d. (2d.), 5s. doz., 33s, 6d. 100 
(Third printing now available) 


PLAIN MAN’s GUIDE TO POLARIS 
P.N. Broadsheet. 2d. (2d.), 7s. 6d. 100, 45s, 1,000 


for Disarmament 


UNARMED—CONSEQUENCES OF TOTAL 
DISARMAMENT 


I was impressed in this most recent study by the unobtrusive 





the man of letters in the modern world. 


Mr, Carnall is not concerned merely to 
display Southey’s political views, but to 
show how they changed in response to the 
developing social realities of his time and 
how they were modified also by events in 
his private life. The subtle yet strong pres- 
sures that helped to push Southey from his 
early radicalism to his later Toryism, from 
being a jacobin to his later rdle as ‘‘ one of 
the leading advocates of repression,” are 
here presented to us with historical insight 
and with considerable understanding of 
Southey’s personal conflicts and fluctuating 
states of mind. What can be relevantly 
said about Southey’s “ apostacy,” in explan- 
ation and defence, has now in large measure 
been said. 


Critical judgment 


Mr. Carnall’s. sympathetic understanding 
of Southey’s difficulties, however, does not 
enfeeble his critical judgment; it is a 
decidedly unattractive figure that comes to 
life in his narrative. The Letters from 
England of 1807 were “one of the earliest 
literary exposures of life in industrial Eng- 
land,” and Southey receives his proper 
praise for the accuracy and force of his 
picture of early nineteenth century indus- 
trial squalor and for the keenness of his 
insight into its social and economic roots, 
but Mr. Carnall’s book makes it clear that 
Southey has, if anything, been overpraised 
in recent years for the humanitarian feelings 
that are reputed to lie behind his social 
criticism, the moral and humane source of 
which is often profoundly dissatisfying. 


In particular his sympathies with the 
labouring poor were overshadowed and 


eventually stifled by his vast fear of them 
as a political force. Social reform he saw 
as the only alternative to political revolu- 
tion, a dispiritingly negative point of view. 
Fear rather than compassion lent sharpness 
to his insight into the nature and evils of 
early capitalism; and though some of his 
positive proposals for relieving social dis- 
tress could, at a pinch, be called paternal- 
istic, the modern reader will discover little 
in the way of paternal affection behind 
them. 


His reformism was too much impelled by 
feelings of anger, fear, personal insecurity 
and self-concern to merit the kind of re- 
spect we willingly and admiringly pay to 
Dickens, Ruskin or Morris. Social reform 
was regarded by him too often and too 
much not as a moral necessity, but as the 
least of several political evils, and though 
Mr. Carnall helps us to understand why this 
should have been so in Southey’s case, one 
can feel only a diminished respect for a 
humanitarianism so negative in character. 
His opposition to Malthus was largely due 
to his fear that the legislative application 
of the population and subsistence theory to 
contemporary society would increase the 
risk of a revolution by retarding social 
reform, 


Moreover, he could not tolerate un- 
pleasant company in his reformism, Cob- 
bett and Romilly, and other advocates of 
various measures of reform, were too 
tainted by Whiggism, or by their failure to 
support the war with France, or were for 
some other reason too distasteful to him to 
be considered as even temporary allies in 
limited causes. His dislike of Cobbett and 
Romilly damped his protests against flogging 
in the army and navy and temporarily 
stifled his advocacy of penal reform. The 
radical conscience, however, must put up 
with worse company than that of a Romilly. 


On the other hand, his developing con- 
servatism led him to associate politically 
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A HUMANE FAITH 


Towards a Free Society, by Charles 
Martin. (Freedom Press, 2s. 6d.) 


his preface, the author of this 
modest 62-page essay openly dis- 


human document. Who will not silently 
sympathise with Mr. Martin when he 
writes, eloquently enough, on his penul- 
timate page: 

Of all times. there has been some- 


with others who had little sympathy with 
his humanitarian principles. His friendship 
deepened with the ultra-Tory Rickman, who 
increased both his gloom and defeatism 
(“so much misery... must remain after 
all that can be done to lessen it ”—my 
italics) and also the repressive, violent and 
sometimes frenzied character of some of his 
utterances (‘‘I would hang about a score 
in a county, and send off ship loads to 
Botany Bay ”). 

Mr. Carnall makes it plain that Southey, 
as also Wordsworth and Coleridge, reacted 
to the violence of the times (the assassina- 
tion of Perceval, for example, and the Lud- 
dite machine breaking) with an intensity of 
feeling and with fears and expectations of 
catastrophe not shared by most of their 
friends or by many of their contemporaries; 
certainly the note of hysteria, self-pity and 
exaggerated fear and despondency is un- 
pleasantly common in Southey’s speech and 
writing from about 1810 onwards, and this 
does much to qualify the reader’s feelings 
of sympathy for him. 


Social attitudes 


Mr. Carnall shows also how Southey’s 
social attitudes were affected by events in 
his career as a writer. After the receipt of 
a pension from the out-going Whigs in 
1807, he became more “discreet,” Mr. 
Carnall says, in his political connections 
and friendships. An invitation to review 
for the Tory Quarterly Review aroused in 
him fears for his liberal principles and 
“freedom of opinion,” but he swallowed 
the “cruel mutilation” of his first article 
on receipt of his fee; and he asserted his 
freedom of opinion by writing an approv- 
ing article on Baptist missionaries while 
prudently tempering his remarks to spare 
the feelings of the orthodox. 

“Reviewing (Mr. Carnall writes) was an 
insidious temptation to insincerity, especially 
as it was a means of securing greater public 
recognition and public influence.” Southey 
was generous and responsible in private life 
(supporting Coleridge’s family for example) 
and no doubt needed the money, which he 
had to get where he could, but capitulations 
of this kind tended to accumulate in his life. 

This study is a serious, responsible and 
critical account of the evolution of one 
man’s political beliefs placed in the context 
of his age. It will satisfy the needs not only 
of the historian but also of the intelligent 
general reader who wishes to understand 
more clearly the nature of early nineteenth 
century social conflict and the response to 
it of one of our major Romantic figures. 


J. P. MANN 
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labouring’ poor were overshadowed and 
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POLARIS AND THE ARMS RACB 
Emrys Hughes, M.P. 6d. (2d.), 58. doz., 33s. 6d. 100 
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PLAIN MAN’sS GUIDE TO POLARIS 


Towards a Free Society, by Charles 
P.N. Broadsheet. 2d. (2d.), 7s. 6d. 100, 45s. 1,000 


Martin. (Freedom Press, 2s. 6d.) 
for Disarmament N_his_ preface, the author. of this 


UNARMED—CONSEQUENCES OF TOTAL modest 62-page essay openly dis- 


DISARMAMENT, | 19s, 64. doz. | avOWS any high pretensions with the 


Joint Pacifist Committee ” { 
Economic CASE FoR NUCLEAR DisaRMAMent Words: “ The ideas set forth in the 
following pages have been enter- 


CND Economists Group 3d, (2d.), 3s. doz. 
WHEN WE RENOUNCE NUCLEAR WEAPONS tained for years. They pertain to 
Frank Beswick Is. (2d.), 10s, 6d. doz. the common sénse of socialism, and 
are in no way original,” 
fence 
against Civil De There follows an able and useful summary 


ONE IN Five Must Know of the teachings of the precursors of 

James ‘Cameron 2d. (2d); 7s. 6d. 100; 70s: 1,000 modern socialism (‘‘ Socialism: in Retro- 

» ‘Tue Civi_ DeFENceE Fraup spect”); a cogent and at times piquant 

M. C. Berenbaum 3d. ea. (2d.), 38. doz. criticism (‘Marxism and State Capital- 

ism”) of the authoritarian perversion of 

for War on Want eeeue socialism and its unhappy con- 

THe ANCIENT ENEMIES sequences in the Soyiet Union; a spirited 

Derek Walker 1s. (@d:),. 10s: 6d. doz. defence of morality, freedom and human 

TIME FOR ACTION dignity (‘‘ Political Freedom and Economic 

Ted Castle and Sir Richard Acland Independence”), and, finally, (‘‘ Socialism 
1s. (2d.), 10s.’ 6d) doz. 


Romilly damped his protests against flogging 
in the army and navy and_ temporarily 
stifled his advocacy of penal reform. The 
radical conscience, however, must) put up 
with worse company than that of a Romilly. 


On the other hand, his developing con- 
servatism led him to associate politically 
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A HUMANE FAITH 


human document. Who will not silently 
sympathise with Mr. Martin when he 
writes, eloquently enough, on his penul- 
timate page: 

Of all. times, there has been some- 
thing wrong in man’s ideas, especially 
today. Everything tends to the “ big,” 
to the “ powerful,” to the “abnormal,” 
and man aspires to be super-human. 
In fact, what is said to be “ super- 
man” is in reality ‘“sub-man.” The 
mote one strives to be super-human, 
the more he sinks to the sub-human or 
inhuman, What is great and sublime is 
certainly not the thunder, the storm, 
the hurricane, the avalanche, the Titan, 
the Hercules, but the sunshine, the 
moonlight, the aurora, the firmament, 
the angel, the saint, the heart, the soul; 
the kind, the tender, and the sympa- 
thetic. What inspires awe is absolutely 
nothing compared with that which goes 
deep into the heart. The blessing of 
mankind lies not in the building of 
gigantic pyramids and great empires, 
but in the cementing of social harmony 


and Humanitarianism”), a noble. state- 
against NATO 


ment of the writer’s humane and simple 
faith in mankind and its future, 
Wuy Nato? 
Harold Davies, M.P. 6d. (2d.),' 5s. 6d. doz. 


ANATOMY OF A SACRED COW 
Konni Zilliacus, M.P. 1s, (2d.), 12s, doz. 


for; non-violent action 
POWER OF NON-VIOLENCE 
Richard Gregg 6s, (8d.). 


TYRANNY CouLD Not QUELL THEM 
Gene Sharp Is. (2d.); 10s. 6d. doz. 


My EXPERIMENTS) WITH TRUTH 
M. K. Gandhi 5s. (9d.). 
WaR OUTMODED 


Anthony Weayer 2s. “6d. Q2d.). 


Order your literature from : 
HOUSMANS 
the Peace News booksellers 
5 Caledonian Rd. London N.1. 


Send for our latest lists—bookstalls 
jor meetings on “sale or.return’”’ terms: 
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and the deepening of human affec- 
tions, 

I used the word “ modest” in my opening 
description advisedly, Not all political 
pamphlets are written by human beings; 
but this one, most evidently and em- 


phatically, is. 
D. S. SAVAGE. 


MODERN STATE 


It is a work which could be criticised from 
many aspects. The writer is a humanist 
and holds, in consequence, a view of man 
which a Christian would be bound to 
stigmatise as inadequate; and. politically, 
it is doubtful whether he fully under- 
stands the significance of the rise of the 

; modern ‘state and the consequent evils of 
centralisation and loss of human liberty 
which he deplores (for, instance, he has 
nothing to, say about the part. played by 

_ war. in, the State’s evolution. towards. col- 
lectivism), while his positive programme 
is sketchy, to say the least: 


by Vernon Waughray 


Still, in spite of) these shortcomings, this 
unpretentious essay has an impressive 
sanity, shrewdness and.common sense; » It 
glows, too, with a suppressed moral pas- 
sion which makes of: it, for those who 
have ‘the precious: ability to read) between 
the lines as well! as: along them, a moving 
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as It Was a means OF securing greater public 
recognition and public influence.” Southey 
was generous and responsible in private life 
(supporting Coleridge’s family for example) 
and no doubt needed the money, which he 
had to get where he could, but capitulations 
of this kind tended to accumulate in his life. 

This study is a serious, responsible and 
critical account of the evolution of one 
man’s political beliefs placed in the context 
of his age. It will-satisfy the needs not only 
of the historian but also of the intelligent 
general reader who wishes to understand 
more clearly the nature of early nineteenth 
century social conflict and the response to 
it of one of our major Romantic figures. 


J. P. MANN 





Recent paper backs 


F['HE spate of new paperbacks con- 

tinues, though the quality of some 
of the covers now makes it more diffi- 
cult. always ‘to’ distinguish between 
paper and hardbacks. 


Ace Books have published E. R. Braith- 
waite’s To Sir WitH Love (2s. 6d.), the 
account by a Negro from British Guiana of 
his time teaching in a London East End 
school, 

* 


John Cruickshank’s ALBERT CAMUS AND 
THE LITERATURE OF REVOLT (9s.) comes 
from Galaxy Books (Oxford University 
Press), as does Love, POWER AND JUSTICE, 
by Paul Tillich (6s.), 

Mary Freeman’s D. H. Lawrence: A 
Basic Srupy oF His Ipgas (12s.) is pub- 
lished by Grosset’s Universal Library (May- 
flower in London, Grosset and Dunlap in 
New York), and Mercury Books (Heine- 
mann) offer D. H. LAwRENCE: SELECTED 
LYBERARY CRITICISM, edited by Anthony 
Beal (12s. 6d.). 


. . an excellent short introduction to the subject.—THE FRIEND. 


RACE RELATIO"S IN GREAT BRITAIN 
Foreword by Rev. Clifford Hill 


The latest in the new series of PEACE NEWS PAMPHLETS 


HOUSMANS 
@ pooxsHop ®@ 


5, Caledonian Rd. 
London N.1 


The century of total war-Il By Hugh Brock 


SENTENCED TO 
DEATH 


During World War I a major 
civil disobedience campaign deve- 
loped among those opposing the 
Military Service Act. Some 2,000 
young men-—teenagers and others 
in their twenties and thirties—had 
gathered in Devonshire House, the 
Quaker headquarters in London, 
on April 8 and 9, 1916, and de- 


URING April, 1916, men who were 

being held in the Redoubt at 
Harwich and other military camps and 
prisons were told that they would be 
shipped to France. There they would 
be deemed to be at the front, and 
would be shot if they continued to 
refuse military service or to obey 
orders 

Some of the men involved have been 
familiar . figures on the. Aldermaston 
Marches; Alfred Taylor, of Edmonton, 
Fred Murfin, who has. recently moved.from 
North,London, Rowland Philcox, of Willes- 
den, who’ wrote in 1917 from Shoreham 
Camp: - gan ies 

““ My-«five comrades have’ again -recon- 

sidered their position in the light of the 

latest information, and all have decided 

to remain faithful even to the. gates of 

death, For my part Iam not depressed 

by my prospects, I should consider, it 
.an honour to, die for our cause, , .” 


The threat of shooting was accompanied 
by countless acts of brutality and torture. 


At- Preston Barracks men were. forcibly 
stripped—emptied_ out of their clothes as 
out of a sack on to a hard floor. One man, 
forcibly dressed in khaki, was kicked round 


the room until his ‘groans’ could. be: heard 


outside the building. 


At Winchester, D..S. Parkes was several 
times told to prepare for death, a rifle 


clared their unity with many 
already in civil and_ military 
prisons. Last week Hugh Brock 


described the rigours of civil im- 
prisonment endured before the re- 
forms of the ’Twenties. This week 
he recalls how these youthful 
rebels fared at the hands of the 
military. 


loaded, aimed at him, and the order given 
to fire. 


At Birkenhead Park, then the drill 
ground of the 3rd Cheshires, a Mrs. Beards- 
worth was among the onlookers as her 
husband and a Mr. Dukes were thrown 
over a seven-foot hurdle, pushed up an 
eight-foot sloping plank and thrown into 
water, kicked continuously on the ankles 
and punched on the head. 


Publicity resulted in the soldiers per- 
petrating the violence coming before a 
court-martial. | Beardsworth and Dukes, 
however, refused to give evidence against 
the men, believing the officers. to: be the 
real culprits, — 


Punishment pit 


Another victim, James Brightmore, was 
put in a specially dug pit, ten feet deep, at 
Shore Camp, Cleethorpes. 


In a lettef, written.on a cigarette packet 
and smuggled’ out of’ the camp, he wrote: 


“ 


. the, bottom is. full. of. water, 
and I have.to stand on two strips of 
wood all day long just above the water 
line. There is no room to walk about, 
and sitting is impossible. The sun beats 
* down, and through ‘the’long day there are 
only the walls of clay to look at. Already 
I am half mad. . . I feel sentenced to 
death, knowing that. within a few days I 
shall be in France and shot. .. I am 






Howard Martin (second from right in second row) and C. Barritt (third 
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from right, back row)—discharged from the Army after a death sentence 
had failed to break their resistance—are seen here at a stone quarry at 
Dyce, near Aberdeen, to which they were sent in 1916. 


not afraid to die, but this suspense, this 
ignorance linked up with the torture of 
this pit, have plunged me into misery, 
despair,, madness, almost insanity. . .” 


News of his plight reached the Man- 
chester. Guardian and was published with 
severe editorial comment. Forty minutes 
after the paper reached the camp, Bright- 
more was out, and the hole being filled in. 
Worse treatment was to follow,’ however, 
which ultimately’ broke the man’s body and 
mind. lig 

Earlier, on May 7, 1916, the’ first batch 
of men were sent to France, and ‘a race 
started between the Governmént—which, did 
not’ wish for ‘a scandal—and' the military 
who wanted! te’ shoot some ‘of the» resisters 
as an example. 

On May) 9;»:the -Prime:.Minister}:Mr. 
Asquith, said that he did not know the men 
had>gone to France, but that if they had 
they would not be shot. i 


The No Conscription Fellowship and the 
Quaker Service “Committee” were~ on™ the 
alert, and, although the military tried to 
keepgthe Moye a «secret,newsereached the 
parents of one ofthe=men ‘who promptly 
sent a telegram to Professor Gilbert Murray 
asking for his help in effecting a rescue. 


Professor Murray found the telegram 
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waiting for him on his return home from 
a journey to France on May 9 or 10. 


He went off, soiled with travel. as! he 
was to the House, and saw. his brother- 
in-law, Mr, Geoffrey Howard, who  re- 
commended an interview with Lord 
Derby, the Secretary for, War. That 
gentleman, seen, in the Lobby, replied 
that no doubt the men would be con- 
demned to be shot, and quite right too ! 
He gave the impression that he knew 
all about the plan, 


Geoffrey: Howard, then.,, secured; five 
minutes-with the Prime Minister, who wrote 
immediately, to, the 'C-in-C forbidding . the 
executions without: the knowledge of the 
Cabinet. 


Sentence ef death 


Other «batches' of ‘men ‘were: ‘still. sent 
abroad, however, -with the death penalty 
hanging over them. - A band played the 
“Dead March” as one group left Kinmel 
Park, Abergele 

Allethey time sthe; men, were~being) treated 
with the utmost brutality: No: 1 Field 
Punishments was; thé lotyofssomé, This in- 
volved being tied to a wheel or gun carriage 
or horizontal prope, exposed to the;sun; or 
snow, or torments of flies for three days out 
of four for a period of 28 days. 


STOTT TY, SSA CPO eS F) ae 

prospects, I. should consider. it 
,an honour to, die for our cause, , ,” 
The threat of shooting was accompanied 

by countless acts of brutality and torture. 


At. Preston Barracks men were. forcibly 


_ Stripped—emptied out. of their clothes as 


out of a sack on to a hard floor. One man, 
forcibly dressed in khaki, was kicked round 


the room until his ‘groans’ could be heard 


outside the building. 


At Winchester, D.,S. Parkes was several 
times told to prepare for death, a rifle 


SAAR ENS ORE, AWC LUT pes. 


In a letter, written.on a cigarette packet 
and smuggled’ out of) the camp, he wrote: 


“ 


. the bottom is. full. of. water, 
and I have,to stand on two strips of 
wood all day long just above the water 
line. There is no room to walk about, 
and sitting is impossible. The sun beats 

* down, and through :thelong day there are 
only the Walls of ‘clay to look at. Already 
I am half mad. . . I feel sentenced to 
death, knowing that. within a few days I 
shall be in France and shot. . . I am 


as an example. 

On May. 9;\:the -Prime:.Minister}:Mr. 
Asquith, said that he did not: know the men 
had»gone to France, but that if they! had 
they would not be shot. : 


The No Conscription Fellowship and the 
Quaker’ Service “Committee were~ on™ the 
alert, and, although the military tried to 
keepythe moyé a -secret,news»reached the 
parents ‘of one ofthe»men ‘who promptly 
sent a telegram to Professor Gilbert Murray 
asking for his help in effecting a rescue. 

Professor Murray found the telegram 





Housewife, school-teacher, march leader .. . 


ON Monday evening, ‘after the close 

of the Aldermaston Rally, having 
marched for the. previous ‘four days, 
Mrs.» Pat O’Connell led the march to 
the Holy Loch out of Trafalgar Square. 
The march will take’ seven weeks and 
cover a distance of nearly 600 miles. 
Tt is a call.to action against the estab- 


lishment of the Polaris base, and she 


is prepared to take part in the sea 
action against the supply ship and the 
submarines. 

It is a formidable test for this 41-year-old 
housewife and schoolteacher.” With a family 
of five to whom she is devoted and a keen 
interest in her school work, the wrench 
from home for seven weeks will be great, 
more especially since there is the prospect 
of a prison sentence to be faced at the con- 
clusion of the march. 


* 


Pat O’Connell was born in Castlecromer, 
County Kilkenny, and came to England at 
the age of 16 years. During the war-years 
she worked with the Ministry of Economic 
Warfare and the Ministry of Aircraft Pro- 
duction, where she met her husband, Philip. 
They were years of moving from one place 
to another living a life typical of many at 
that time. | 


Her interest in politics led her to work 
hard) for a Labour victory in 1945, In a 
short \while. she became a Borough Coun- 
cillor for Lambeth: and: worked ‘with the 
Public Health; Day  Nurseries' and Old 
Peoples’ committees. Much of her time’ was 
taken) up >in ‘helping’ the rehabilitation of 
evacuated: families: ; 


-- From. 1950. to--1957--her family came first 


and “her’school teachifg second.’ This left 
very little..time for «politics: of any kind. 





Mrs. PAT O‘CONNELL 


However, the O’Connells did not let Ger- 
man rearmament goby without adding their 
protest, and with such a background it was 
not surprising that, they were. among the 
large number who. condemned the Govern- 
ment for trying to settle the Suez dispute 
by the use of force; ‘de 


Increasingly over these years Mrs. O’Con- 
nell began to feel that the most important 
issue facing “people ‘everywhere was the 
growing menace of nuclear weapons. . She 
feels that everything else pales into insig- 
nificance when the full horror of the im- 
plications of their use’is realised. : Nothing 
else can be done in our political life until 
we have rid ourselves of these weapons 
and. policies. which she considers evil and 
an abomination. 


The’ Direct’ Action “demonstration at 
Swaffham’ aroused “her ‘sympathy and great 
admiration, ‘It was a turning’ point. Here 
she felt was ‘something she could*do! The 
Government and ‘the Labour Party ‘had 


failed and people like herself felt helpless 
to act against the drift to nuclear suicide. 


In January, 1960, .she joined. the: group 
which, staged a non-violent demonstration 
against the missile base in Harrington.and 
went to, prison for four, days. 


Now she is’ prepared to face 'the rigours 
of this strenuous seven week march, Train- 
ing has taken the form of five and ten mile 
walks after putting the family to ‘bed. 
Doubtless in meeting people in the towns 
she will bring her powers of persuasion to 
bear on the apathy which surrounds this 
whole question. It is because people do not 
know the facts about the nuclear peril that 
she feels impelled to undertake the journey. 
Put simply, it is her hope, that as an ordi- 
nary housewife, with family and community 
responsibilities, she can inspire people who 
feel that nothing can be done about nuclear 
weapons, Taking part in the sea demon- 
stration is a personal action against some- 
thing which she feels is evil and an abomi- 
nation. 


x 


Mrs. Pat O’Connell is typical of the many 
“amateurs” who are sneered at by the 
politicians: When those’ in control have 
failed to respond to the ideals which she 
feels are necessary for the growth of family 
life then there is nothing else left but to go 
out and meet other people like herself and 
talk to them about it. In this way the 
Campaign has grown. 


Together with her husband, Mrs, O’Con- * 
nell would prefer to do the job she feels - 
happiest doing, raising her family, teaching «| 


and helping backward children. Even this 


has to wait in the face of the threat which — 


she feels faces ‘us all. 
George Clark 


shot.” 
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Sentence ef death 


Other «batches of ‘men were: ‘still. sent 
abroad, however, with the death penalty 
hanging*‘over them. - A band played the 
“Dead March” as one group left Kinmel 


Park, Abergele" 

Albsthe, time sthe: men, were.being) treated 
with the utmost brutality: No: 1 Field 
Punishment*wasy the lot; of:somé, This in- 
volved being tied to a wheei or gun carriage 
or horizontal ope, exposed to the;sun; or 
snow, or torments of flies for three days out 
of four for a period of 28 days. ; 


On June. 15, four men—Howard ‘G. 
Marten, of Pinner; Middlesex; Harry’ W. 
Scullard, of Sutton, Surrey; John R.. Ring, 
of Barnet, Herts; and Jack Foister, of Cam- 
bridge—were paraded in front’ of' a regi- 
ment at Boulogne and the court sentence 
was announced: “To suffer death by being 


There was'a long pause—and then com- 
mutation to ten years’ penal servitude was 
announced. 


oc." Mass refusals 


Other groups’ ‘received the ‘same treat- 
ment, Sentence’ of ‘death, a ‘long - pause, 
then commutation. 


But the spirit of the 2,000 young men 
who had met in Devonshire House could 
not be broken. 


A sense that by their actions they were 
laying the foundations of a new movement 
for world brotherhood and peace sustained 
them through what were perhaps the worst 
tortures inflicted in Britain in this century. 


In all, 6,261 men refused to obey the 
Military Service Act and were arrested. Of 
the 5,739. of them who were court mar- 
tialled, 655 were court-martialled twice, 521 


three times, 319 four times, 50 five times 


and three six times. About 10,000 other 
men declined full military service, but 
accepted some kind of alternative work 
acceptable to the Government and so were 
not arrested, 


Next week: After the jails were emptied. 


piano recital = 
REGINALD TRISTRAM 
Bach, Brahms, Schubert; Bartok. 
Sunday, April 9th, 8.15 p.m. 
FRIENDS HOUSE, EUSTON. RD., N.W.1 
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SOME OF THEM HAD 


Pulling two canoes 


HOLY LOCH MARCHERS 
NOW AT BEDFORD 


"TWENTY-FIVE PEOPLE BEGAN THE DIRECT ACTION COM- 
MITTEE’S MARCH FROM LONDON TO THE HOLY LOCH ON 


ALREADY SPENT 


THREE DAYS AFOOT ON THE EASTER MARCHES. 


They were towing two of the canoes which will be used for the non-violent 
attempt to occupy the Polaris vessels when they arrive at the Holy Loch at 


Whitsun. 
to Bedford. 


Since the reports in our last issue 
further support of the Holy Loch 
march has been announced as forth- 
coming from the Thirsk’ (Yorks.) 
Labour Party and the Jarrow Labour 
Party, the Trades Councils of Leeds, 
and Jarrow and Hebburn (Tyneside), 
and from the Tyneside District Com- 
mittee of the Amalgamated Society of 
Woodworkers, the West of Scotland 
District Committee of the Blacksmiths’ 
Union, and the Tyneside District Com- 
mittee of the Amalgamated Engineer- 
ing Union. 


Thirty people slept overnight on Monday 
and Tuesday—50 to 60 marched during 
Tuesday. Six vehicles are accompanying 
the march. At St. Albans they were met 
by a delegation which included a Borough 
Councillor, the local CND Secretary and 
a clergyman. A meeting was held in the 
Town Hall, St. Albans on Tuesday evening. 
Ernie Roberts, Renee Short, Sheldon 
Williams, and the march leader, Pat 





After Jacques Muir — 
Andre Bernard 


ANDRE BERNARD, a young 
French conscientious objector who 
left France four vears ago to settle in 


By last night (Thursday) they were to have covered the 52 miles 


O’Connell, were the speakers. £25 was 


collected during the meeting, and half of 
this was given to the marchers. 


This is the walkers’ programme from to- 
day and throughout next week : 


To-night (Friday) at Bedford. A rally at 
the Embankment, near the War Memo- 
rial, at 7.30. 


To-morrow (Saturday) the marchers will 
leave Bedford from the Embankment at 
11.30 a.:m., arriving on the outskirts of 
Northampton at 7.45 p.m. A rally in the 
Northampton Market Square at 8.30 p.m. 


April 9 (Sunday) : Leave Northampton from 
the Racecourse at the rear of Langham 
Place, arriving Daventry at 6.15 p.m. 

April 10 (Monday): Leave the Market 
Square, Daventry, at 10 aim., arriving 
Coventry, The Chace (Willenhall Estate) 
at 5.20 p.m. 


April 11 (Tuesday): Leave Chace Avenue 
at 11.30 a.m., arriving at the Coventry 
Precinct 1 p.m., where a rally will be held 
until 2 p.m.; then set out for Nuneaton 
for an official welcome between 5.15 and 





6.15 p.m.; then leave for Hinckley, arriv- 
ing 7.45 p.m. 

April 12 (Wednesday): Leave from The 
Borough, Hinckley, at 7.30 a.m., arriving 


at Leicester boundary at 12 noon, Rally 
at Leicester City Centre 1 p.m. 

April 13 (Thursday): Leave from Friends 
Meeting House, Queens Road, Leicester, 


at 1 p.m., arriving at the boundary of 


photo: Austin Underwood 
Loughborough at 6.30 p.m. Rally at 
centre of Loughborough at 7 p.m, 
April 14 (Friday) : Rest in Loughborough. 
April 15 (Saturday): Leave All Saints 
Parish Church, Loughborough, at 8.30 
a.m., arriving Nottingham for a rally at 
4 p.m. 


See also profile of Pat O’Connell, page nine. 








Arrests follow U.S. Embassy demonstration 


MORE than 30 people were arrested Embassy they were stopped by the police 


following a sit-down. near the 


and then sat down. The police arrested two 
as" | 
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At Marlborough Street and Bow Street 
Courts on Tuesday morning it became clear 


that there had been no fightine with the 


by a delegation which included a Borough 
Councillor, the local CND Secretary and 
a clergyman. A meeting was held in the 
Town Hall, St. Albans on Tuesday evening. 
Ernie Roberts, Renee Short, Sheldon 
Williams, and the march leader, Pat 








After Jacques Muir — 
Andre Bernard 


NDRE BERNARD, a young 

French conscientious objector who 
left France four years ago to settle in 
Belgium, returned to France on March 
27 to join the work camp of Action 
Civique Non Violente. 

As he is liable to arrest at any moment, 
seven members of ACNV are with him, and 
in the event of an arrest they will all claim 
his identity, thus perpetuating the “ Jacques 
Muir” method by which the others insist 
that since they share the attitude of the 
wanted person they must all share his im- 
prisonment. 

Next week two more conscientious ob- 
jectors will appear before tribunals in Lille 
and Toulouse. There are now 15 French 
conscientious objectors in prison. 
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at 5.20 p.m. 


April 11 (Tuesday): Leave Chace Avenue 
at 11.30 a.m., arriving at the Coventry 
Precinct 1 p.m., where a rally will be held 
until 2 p.m.; then set. out for Nuneaton 
for an official welcome between 5.15 and 


nee: on 


Aprin te 6 (vvCadnesdayy: Lcave from she 
Borough, Hinckley, at 7.30 a.m., arriving 
at Leicester boundary at. 12 noon, Rally 
at Leicester City Centre 1 p.m. 

April 13 (Thursday): Leave from Friends 
Meeting House, Queens Road, Leicester, 
at 1 p.m., arriving at the boundary of 
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April 14 (Friday) : Rest in Loughborough. 

April 15 (Saturday): Leave All Saints 
Parish Church, Loughborough, at 8.30 
a.m., arriving Nottingham for a rally at 
4 p.m. 


See also profile of Pat O’Connell, page nine. 








MORE than 30 people were arrested 

following a sit-down. near the 
American Embassy in London at the 
close of the Aldermaston March last 
Monday. 


The sit-down, in protest against Polaris 
missiles, was not organised along the usual 
lines adopted for non-violent civil dis- 
obedience. The call to the demonstration 
came from an anonymous group through 
leaflets distributed during the Aldermaston 
March. Marchers were invited to follow a 
“ sit-down” banner from Trafalgar Square 
to Grosvenor Square. 


When the demonstrators, estimated at 
between 700 and 1,500, arrived near the 
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Arrests follow U.S. Embassy demonstration 


Embassy they were stopped by the police 
and then sat down. The police arrested two 
of the leaders, Ralph Schoenman and 
Laurence Hislam, and took them to Savile 
Row Police Station. 


After sitting down in the road for a short 
time, some of the squatters decided to go 
individually to the police station and ask to 
be arrested along with the leaders. Another 
group, led by Belfast University lecturer, 
Michael McNamee, proceeded to the Soviet 
Embassy to protest against the Soviet’s 
stockpiling of nuclear weapons (the call to 
the demonstration had emphasised opposi- 
tion to the weapons of both East and West). 


At Savile Row, according to several eye- 
witnesses, some of the demonstrators 
attempted to push their way into the police 
station, demanding that they be arrested 
too, They were roughly hustled out of the 
way. 


Stanley Keeble, a pacifist from Truro, 
Cornwall, told Peace News that he was 
among the demonstrators who went -to the 
police station. ‘“ The incidents there were 
not really part of the protest demonstration 
which itself remained peaceful.” 


s6it seemed odd ”’ 


He had approached a police officer to 
explain that he wished to enter the’ police 
station. “I was told courteously but defi- 
nitely that I could not, nor would he record 
my name. It seemed odd to arrest two 
people and ignore hundreds of others doing 
the same thing at the same time.” 


A number of people wanting to be 
arrested sat on the police station steps dur- 
ing the evening, some were arrested, others 
were carried off and told to go away. 


Many newspapers confused the incidents 
with the violence between Empire Loyalists 
and others. which took place at Trafalgar 
Square and which subsequently resulted in 
hearings at Bow Street Court. 


At Marlborough Street and Bow Street 
Courts on Tuesday morning it became clear 
that there had been no fighting with the 
police as the press had suggested, 


Only one charge of assault against the 
police was made. This was against Michael 
Newton, a pacifist, who pleaded guilty. 


He told the court that he was a bystander 
who was being pushed about by the police 
and the crowd. During this time it was 
quite likely that he had accidentally kicked 
the officer concerned. The court was told 
that the police officer had not seen a doctor 
nor had to be relieved from duty. 


Told by the magistrate that the usual 
penalty for assaulting a police officer was 
imprisonment, Michael Newton was fined 
only £5, plus a further £1 for obstruction. 


Frem four natiens 


Swedes, Norwegians, Americans and Ger- 
mans were among those arrested as a result 
of their attempts to be arrested. Their quiet 
and dignified affirmations of loyalty to the 
arrested leaders made a deep impression on 
those present in the court room. 


Before being arrested, Tony Smythe went 
with Trevor Hatton to the US Embassy 
with a declaration from the demonstrators 
which read: 


“We, in protesting here to-day, make a 
declaration of independence from weapons 
and bases designed to exterminate human 
beings in their hundreds of millions. 


“We refuse to tolerate the presence of 
Polaris missiles, 


“We will not be discussed in terms of 
‘kill-ratio.”. We are human beings and re- 
volt against the indecency of control over 
the life of man by the autocratic few, dead 
to our death and deaf to our life ” 

A protest statement was also delivered to 
the Soviet Embassy on Tuesday morning. 
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TO DEATH 


Hugh Brock continues his series 
on war resistance in the 
twentieth century 


page nine 
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SAN FRANCISCO 3,000 


AMSTERDAM 


Peace News Reporter 


TES of the number of people in Trafalgar Square last Monday 
aiternoon have, as weual, varied considerably. Peace News staff estimate is 


46,068 te 50,000. 


What does seem certain is that 32,000 marchers entered the Square in the 
course of the afternoon—they were still filing in two hours after the speeches 
had begun—soaked and bedraggled but still full of spirit. It is a not unsatis- 


factory state of affairs when numbers 
are so great as to be, in the words of 
The Guardian, “ probably undiscover- 
able.” 

The bad weather had certainly eliminated 
the casual bank holiday strollers and casual 
fringers. The 32,000 have shown that they 
mean business. 

Both columns proceeded over the week- 
end without notable opposition or incident, 
in fact, the generality of response from 
bystanders along the way was cordial. 

A sour note was struck by the bills pre- 
sented by county executives for spartan 
overnight accommodation at Braintree and 
Brentwood (£937 and £800 respectively), 
and by the Home Office refusal to grant 
entry to the country to five Japanese who 
were coming to march. (‘‘ The Japanese, if 
anyone,” Canon Collins said, “ have a right 
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TRAFALGAR SQUARE 50,000 


20,000 
20,000 
3,500 


2,000 


the press this year. Some papers directly 
positive.” 

From Offenbach, Main, West Germany, 
Gerard Daechsel cabled: “Thousand over- 
whelmingly youthful marchers on _ last 
stretch. Press reported world marches but 
not Germany’s.” 

Earlier, on Saturday, Gerard Daechsel had 
written from the Central Germany March: 
“Down the long winding hill through the 
great Bavarian forest the marchers wended 





their way to be greeted in the square of London’s Trat 

eR ‘| ; s Trafalgar Square on Easter Monday afternoon. In the centre 
Psion wary Hits iil ae IBD e background is Nelson’s Column, from the foot of which speakers addressed 
Hidden the huge crowd of Londoners and marchers from Aldermaston and 


i Bavarian police authorities had declared 
officially that the marches, plotted for quite 


Wethersfield. 


Marches and meetings for nuclear dis- Thousands - of people on Broadway 


seconda i 
ry roads in the area, would be a armament took place throughout Western stopped to watch this impressive demon- 


hindrance...to. de sete 40h Fe iT tb dk Dade 






Councillor Chris Walker (left), Chairman of Braintree Urban District 





Council, reads a message of welcome to Canon Collins, the Campaign’s 

Chairman, on the eastern leg of the march. Between them is John Horner. 

Secretary of the Fire Brigades Union; to the right Mrs. Collins, Stephen 
Swingler, MP, and Jacquetta Hawkes (in hat). 


@ FROM PAGE FIVE 


organisations. They had joined the Easter 
marches in Britain because their unions 
feared that a Campaign against nuclear 
weapons would spoil the electoral chances 
of the Social Democratic Party. (The elec- 
tions are to be held later this year.) Among 
others represented were India, Trinidad 
(with steel band on the last day), Sweden, 
Canada, the USA and New Zealand. 


There was also a large British Trade 
Union contingent. The printers, the elec- 
tricians, railwaymen from Finsbury Park, 
engineers from Camden Town, woodworkers 
from Hammersmith. All of these contin- 
gents increased very considerably on the 
Jast day and there were 27 different Trade 
Union banners. The political parties repre- 
sented were various constituency Labour 
Parties (including a contingent from Ebbw 
Vale, Michael Foot’s constituency), the 
Young Socialists and the Young Com- 
munists. There did not appear to be a 
Liberal banner on the march this year. 


Thousand Quakers 


The religious bodies were well repre- 
sented, the largest contingent being the 
Society of Friends, numbering almost a 
thousand on the last day. 


Here was a measure of success of the 
Campaign over the past twelve months. It 
was gaining support from the traditional 
groupings of our society and they were 
prepared to agree with the Campaign to the 
extent of marching for four days. 


Quite obviously a march of this size and 
duration can be subjected to considerable 
criticism and it would have to be a super- 
human organisation not to have short- 
comings. However, if it is intended to put 
on a public demonstration to influence 
opinion it is important to take care of the 
image which is projected. At Chelmsford 
the public turned out in considerable num- 
bers to see the march and it was hoped a 
similar thing might happen again during the 





UNIVERSAL RELIGION 
PACIFIST FELLOWSHIP 


Service 3.30 p.m., Sunday, April 9 


Peace News, 5 Caledonian Rd., Kings Cross 
Discourse: Dr. S. N. Ghose 


course of the march through the East End 
of London, 


For this reason, if for no other, it should 
be arranged that the whole march should 
keep together. It simply is not good 
enough to have a tidy head of a column 
which staggers forward in fits and starts. 
Possibly, when making arrangements with 
the police a firmer line should be taken, or 
alternatively, smaller gaps and larger num- 
bers marching together should be agreed. 


It was this that spoilt the last day. 
At least 32,000 marched because they were 
not prepared to submit to the tyranny of 
nuclear suicide. Is it too much to ask that 
they should make their protest together as 
a body? Is it unreasonable to pose the 
priorities for the use of the roads? If this 
number of people are prepared to march 
on a day when the very elements are against 
them (it rained almost incessantly on the 
last day) should they not at least have 
right of way? 


With such large numbers on the road 
it would be easier to close the road for a 
period of one hour or so than allow the 
wholesale disruption of traffic which con- 
tinues throughout the greater part of the 
day. It would also solve the problem of 
priorities. Marchers such as these have a 
right to more consideration than has been 
given them. 


Having said this it was nonetheless a 
moment highly charged with emotion when 
the two columns met in Parliament Square 
at the precise place and time agreed during 





tion of zones free of nuclear weapons and 
bases and ending with the words, ‘“‘ Now we 
must find the courage to stand up for life.” 

Bertrand Russell referred to the dangers 
of war by accident. Dr, Donald Soper said, 
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QUAKER VIGIL 

UAKERS in the New York area sur- 
rounded the Armed Forces recruiting 
office in Times Square in a continuous 
prayer vigil for world peace from 4 p.m. 
on Good Friday to sunrise on Easter Sun- 
day. The vigil was followed at sunrise by 

a special Friends Meeting for Worship. 
The event marked the first public act by 
Quakers as a body in New York since 
World War If. Its purpose was described 
as “a quiet and public witness to the 
ancient truths: that the Lord, our God, is 
a loving Father; that all mankind are one 
family, His children; and that He wants us 
to stop fearing and hating and killing each 


other.” 
JAZZ BALL 
Music, dancing, food, and chiropodists 
were all supplied at the Jazz Band 
Ball on Monday night at the Lyceum Ball- 
room in the Strand, London. 

This opportunity for marchers to meet, 
in social surroundings, those who walked 
in the other column, was organised by the 
National Youth Campaign for Nuclear 
Disarmament and London New Left Review 


Club. 
* * * 

Over Easter, René Cutforth, Wilfred 
De’ath and Marilyn Evans, armed with 
tape recorders, joined the marches organised 
by the Campaign for Nuclear Disarmament. 
The result of their investigations into why 
THE EASTER MARCHES have become 
part of ‘The Way We Live Now ” and can 
be heard in the Home Service, B.B.C., on 
Tuesday, April 11. The producer: Francis 
Dillon. 





The representative character of the 1961 
Easter marches would seem to bear this out. 
All over the world people are beginning to 
take heart that they can do something about 
this terror which menaces their lives. The 


spirit which had its beginnings with a few 
people in 1952 has now grown and spread 
to the present dimensions, The Campaign 
are worthy inheritors and the marches this 
Easter continue this great message of life 
and hope. 





A trombonist from Hammersmith 

and saxophonist from Loughton got 

together at Finchingfield. P. Bath 

(left) and C. MacDonald provided 

some jazz as marchers assembled on 
the first day. 


All three photos on this page are by 
Dennis Mansell, 





Speedy and 
helpful service 


call or write 
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